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“THE, BOOK OF THE CENTURY.” 





CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


—— BEING = 


A Full and Authentic Account of the Leading Events in the Career of the Human Race from the 








2K 


Beginnings of Civilization to the Present Time. 





BY THE EMINENT HISTORIAN AND SCHOLAR, 


JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D., 





7K 


Professor of History in DePauw University; Author of a History of the United States, etc., etc. 


DORSEMENTS. 


From Wiliiam L. Harris, D. D., LL. D., New 
York. 1 know of nothing so good in the line 
of history within the same compass. 

From Jefferson Davis, Beauvoir, Miss. Asa 
book of reference I esteem Ridpath’s History 
of the World of very great value, and hope it 
will find a place generally in the libraries of 
our schools, as well as upon the shelves of 
readers in every walk of life. 

From Thos. Armitage, D. D., New York. 
Dr. Ridpath has used the abundance of new 
material which modern discovery has put into 
his hands from every department of modern 
research with such rare skill that in several 
respects he has excelled most of his pre- 
decessors. 

From Hon. 8. N. Maxwell, Judge Court of 
Common Pleas, Cincinnati, Ohio. \t is in every 
respect a work of unusual merit, and I am sure 
every one who reads it through with care, will 
obtain a more accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of the world ‘han he can in any other way. 

From Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., New York. 
It is an accurate and spirited compend of the 
great leading events in human history that 
must become widely popular. It bespeaks great 
labor in its research and great vigor in it style. 


From Hon. Benjamin Harrison, United States 
Senator from Indi. The author’s labors 
are deserving of the highest paise. I most 
heartily recommend the work for study and 
convenient reference. 

From Andrew A. Lipscomb, Ex-Chancellor 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1 do not 
hesitate to say that it is incomparably the best 
work of its class that Ihave seen. It meets the 
wants of the day. 

From Thomas Bowman, LL, D., Bishop M. 
E. Church, St. Louis, Mo. Ridpath's Cyclo- 
pedia of Universal History is a splendid work. 
Take it all in all, the CRORE Ho Geel 
of its kind. 

From W. X. Ninde, DO. D.; LL. D., Topeka, 
Kansas. \t is a truly superb work, with its. 
elegant printing, profuse illustrations, and fair 
open page. 

From Bishoo Edward G. Andrews, Washing- 
fon, D.C. It is an attractive and admirable 

+ statement of the course of empire, and of the 
life of the pecples. 

From J. P. Newman, D. D., LL. D., New 
York. In reading Ridpath I experienced the 
pleasure often realized when looking at some 
grand panorama. The superb pictures of 
temples, palaces, scenes, events, and men add 
a charm to the clear and vigorous style of the 
learned author. 

From J. H. Vineent, D. D., LL. D., Chan- 
cellor Chautaugua University, N. ¥. This 
book is a permanent college chair of general 
history in one’s own house. 

















WHAT ARE ITS MERITS? 


iT Is 


*Al-Cyclopedia-of- History* 


re the term Cyclopedia in its broadest sense as implying a 
discussion of the whole circle of the subject under consideration 





“IT TREATS - 


EVERY NATION OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


EGYPT, BABYLON, 
CHALDEA, PERSIA, 
ASSYRIA, GREECE, 
ISRAEL, MACEDONIA, 
MEDIA, ROME. 


Every Tribe and Event of the Mediaeval World. 


The Barbarian Ascendancy, 
The Mohammedan Ascendancy, 
The Age of Charlemagne, 
The Feudal Ascendancy, 
The Crusades, 
The People. and the Kings, 
The New: World, 
The Reformation. 


THE GREAT MOVEMENTS OF MODERN TEMES. 


The English Revolution, 
| The Age of Frederick the Great, 
“The: Age of Revolution, 
The Nineteenth Century. 


THREE MASSIVE | IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


Imperial Octavo Books, 2438 Double Column Pages. 
1210 Illustrations, 31 Genealogical Diagrams. 
32 Colored Maps. 8 Colored Charts. 








ENDORSEMENTS. 


From Le Roy D. Brown, State Commissioner 
Common Schools of Ohio. 1 commend this 


3 work to all students of history. 


From C. E. Wilbur, A. M., B. D., Prof. 
of History and English Literature, Adrian 
College, Adrian, Mich. \t embodies all the 
recent researches. The author’s style has real 
literary merit and beauty. I consider the work 
one of great value, and worthy of a place in 
every household and library. 

From E. H. Long, Superintendent Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 1 unhesitatingly com- 
mend Dr. Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
History as the ablest work on that subject 
which I have ever examined. 


From J. B. Poaslee, Ph. D., Superintendent 
Cincinnati Schools. Dr.Jj.C. Ridpath’s latest 
work—Cyclopedia of Universal History— 
places him in the front rank of American 
historians. I earnestly commend it to the 
scholar, the literary man, and the home circle. 

From Prof. A. Rittenhouse, Prof. History 
and English Literature, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. For popular use I know of 
nothing that is more entertaining or that is 
likely to prove more useful. 

From E. L. Hurd, President Blackburn Uni- 
versity, Carlinville, Ills. \ cordially commend 
the sumptuous and interesting History of the 
World, by Dr. Ridpath. 

From J. 1, Hurlbut, D. D., Assistant Editor 
Sunday-school Journal. Every family needs 
a History of the World, and no other is so well 
adapted to the general needs of the family as 
Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of History. 

From W. J. Zuck, Prof. History and English, 
Olterbien University, Westerville, O. Rid- 
path’s Universal History can not fail in find- 
ing a place among the great books of our age. 
I cheerfully commend this masterpiece by Dr. 
Ridpath. 

From L. 8S. Botterfield, Professor English 
Literature, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Jowa. 1 regard it the best compendium of 
history, ancient, medizval, and modern, by 
one of the most talented of modern historians. 

From tra E. Kenney, D. D., President Des 
Moines University, Des Moines, Iowa. 1 take 

] einc ding it to the public as an 
exceedingly valuable work. 

From J. M. Greenwood, Suj’t Public Schools 
of Kansas City, Mo. 1 do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce Ridpath's Cyclopedia of Universal 
History a very superior work. The engra 
vings, maps, and charts are worth many times 
the cost of the books. 

From Wm. E. Anderson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. It is in my opinion 
a work of unusual excellence. Its great merit 
places it in the first rank and at the head 
of the list of popular histories. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 














The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary Published. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


‘ (French-tnglish and English-French.) 


New and Enlarged Edition. 186th Thousand. 1,160 pages. Price, $1.60. 
Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following : 

It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages,—extra 
crown 8vyo. New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. It has been revised by the latest 
edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has 
been corrected by Professor Rousavup, B. A. (Paris). It contains many new features not found 
in any other existing Dictionary. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, and, so 
faras modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French language published | tionary 
in this country. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


THE DICTIONARY. OF ENGLISH. HISTORY. 


Edited by Smprey J. Low, B.A’; late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer on 
Modern History, King’s College, London; and F. 8. Purume, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of History, \Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large octavo volume of 
1,119 pages, bound in extra cloth. Price, $6.00. 
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a study of is printed in do umns roya) octavo, and censists of 
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Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of about 20,000 common Phrases, Allusions, and Words 
that have a Tale to Tell. 17th Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, one-half morocco, gilt top. Price, 
$2.50. 





The Reader's Handbook 





Germa n-English and English-German 
Pronouncing Dictionary. 


With an Appendix containing the most important changes intro- 
duced into German Orthography in 1880, by the Prussian Min- 


“A Werk of Immense Utility—Both an Encyclopedia 
and a Dictionary.” 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary 


An entirely New and Exheustive Work of F of-r nee to all 
the Words in the Maglish with a ‘ull +c- 








Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References 
By the Rev. Dr. BREwER. Extra crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 pages, 


ister ucation. Cro cloth. Price. .50. count of their Origi., Meaning, and 

oj apres, Shee, — Use. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. TO BR COMPLETED 
IN ABOUT 14 DIVISIONAL VOLUMKS. 5 00 per wi. 

Latin- nd En ish- Lati a work will form a complete Dictionary of the Engtish Lan- 

Latin-English . ngl : ror the etymology Of <ac be «ach we and its ac peouae- 

D ste ts delinitio tone In on to 

ictionary. this, certain qubjests % will bo @rented tn tho exhauative forms mnure 
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one-half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50, 
A_ Dictionary of Miracles, 
IMITATIVE, REALISTIC, AND DOGMATIC. 





First Lessons in 


With Brief, Illustrative Quotations, Mythological Notices, anc 
Short Biographies. Crown Svo, 890 pp. Price, $1.60. 


teristic of an Ency 
ndred 
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volumes now » By subscript:on only. v 


German Reading. 


fa. g 7 + pages of Tae ExcycLorapic Dicrionary will be 
free to any address on application. 





Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, over 600 pages, one-half morocco, 
gilttop. Price, $2.50. 


Intermediate Text-RBook of Phusical 


Science, 


vol., 12m Price, 40 cen 


By yagptam Jaqst, of the 2 Prinesas Hetonn Ocllape, Reling. 1 
0. 


The Shakespeare Reading- Book. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a 2 Cmpenive Guide to English Authors and their 
Works, By W.. Davenport Apams, 776 pages, extra f-cap, 
4to, cloth. Price, $1.50. 








B t H. Bowuds, De. “FRAS. F. F.LS., Piper of the Sos - 
a Ro Mic | Societies: Stratto ~~ 


Chemical, 
a and “Gold Medalist in Teckasweny. University of Edin. 
burg. Illustrated, cloth. Price, $1. 





Being seventeen of Shakespeare's Plays, abridged for the Use of 
Schools and Public Readings. By H. Cournruaors Bowen, M.A., 
author of “ Studies in English,” “Simple English Poems,” etc- 
Crown 8vo, 452 pp., cloth edition. Price, $1.25. 


The Story of English Literature. 








= BuckLanp, 1 vol., es. Price, 
1.50. An elegant yeloma, nee ee, oe suite! alike for 
student and the library 





CasseL, & ess Complete 
orks, etc., ete., ede 


Now Ready. } 


of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational 
sent FREE to any address on application. 


{Sent Free. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED,- 739 AND 741 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
The Story of the Nations. 


A series of graphic historical studies, intended to present the stories of the differ- 
ent anita that have attained te me in history. In ~y ern ems the cur- 
rent of each national life will distinctly indicated, and ue and 
noteworthy periods and episodes will be pabsontel for the eee ie one philo- 
sophical relations to each other as well as ss universal . The subjects of 
the different volumes will be planned to cover connecting and, as far as possible, 
consecuiiv> epochs or periods, so that the set when completed will present in a 
comprehensive narrative the chief events in the great STORY OF THE NATIONS ; 
but it will, of course, not always prove practicable to issus the several volumes in 
their chronological order. The “‘ Stories” are printed in 1 good, readable type, ai and 
and in handsome 12mo, form. They are adeq mt mired ustrated and furnished 
with maps and indexes. They are sold separately. ~~ $1.50 a 2 38 
The following is a partial list of the eehjects thus far determined Spyn: 





fessor JAMES A. HARRISON, Tee University ; * ROME, oR oy 
MAN; *THE JEWS. Prof. JAmes K. Hosmer, Washington Unversity of St. 3; *C 
THAGE. Prof. Arman J Cuunce, Uni : UL; BYZANTIUM. 
wT. Lewis; E < Baril IAN; BRADLEY; THE NOr- 
MANS. Sarau O. J ERStA. s G. W. BenJaMINn; **PAIN. Rev. E. 
HALE; *GERMANY. 8. i ne GOULD; THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS 
k ers} *NORWAY. Hsaumar A. BOYESEN; * EM ry ix 


A Prof. A. VAMBERY; THE 3} 
W. L. ALDeN; * ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. Prof. J. P 
University of Dublin ; THE HANSE TOWNS. HELEN ZimMeRn; A 
*THE SARACENS. ArTour GILMAN; TURKEY. STaNnLey LANE 

» *Arenow ready. ** For Fall Season of 1886. 


ML SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEA PARENTS AND ALL 
[NISTERS, SU? CRERS F. Al STUDENTS OF THE 


Scriptures for Young Readers. 


Arranged and edited by Rev. Epwarp T. Bartiett, A.M., Dean of the Protestant 





ey Divinity | School in Philad and Jonn P. Ph.D., retenee 
of the Old Testament Literature in the P. E. ity School 
Philadel To be com im theeo--wolumen, of-which twe volumes -will-be 


given to the Old and one to the New Testament. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Topical Outlines in the 
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storer, counting-rooms, banks, &c., render 
By cy 


their 
use un ble preparation for business life. 
Prices as follows: 


Brooks's New Primary Arithmet 
-| Brooks’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic, 
Brooks's New Wriiten Arithmetic, 


In more advanced mathematics. 


Dr. Frooks has prepared Bigees Arithme- 
tic for use in colleges, &c 
Rules | Brooks's =< ‘emplete, $1.05. 
ety try and Trigonometry, 
‘or -065. 


Dr. Brooks is author of a number of other 
iuding “Philosaphy of Arithmetic: @2.26, 
¥ 
ees acto nenny > rey S165 and Moth. 

ods of Secale. 81. 


Rees ec 
ieee” 


ein Sonee? 
Pitstorkos within their feneke 


io, 21 ots. 
41 ots. 
31 ote, 

ots. 





The undersigned are also bo yp ae ot ma 
- | other valuable educational works among 
are: 


which 


Westlake’s C. S. Literature, 50 cts. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
84 centa. 


These are invaluable works for the finishing 
term in school. 


Lyte’s School Song Book. 40 cents. 
and a — Ye of ts — 


M agemery’ Industrial Dra 
Incl: a OM wy ee 


each. Intermediate 4 Nos., Gram- 
mar School Series, 6 Nos., at 25 ota. each. 


ac 
FPewsmith's i> Siementeny. = cents and 
English Grammar 








Now Reaby. VOLUME L, ComPRISING THE called = 
Hebrew Story From the Creation to the Exile. Griffin’s Se $1.05. 
I.—Hebrew Story from the Beginning to the time of Saul. II.— The of all | ith cape Eplletinced Cece ee emorenien is a 
Israel. If1.—Samaria, the Northern Kingdom. IV.—Judah, from Rehoboam to 
the Exile. Printed in a handsome 12mo volume of over 500 pages, in clear, read- Peterson's Science. 68 cts. and $1.25. 
able type. Cloth, extra, $1.50. ~ U.8. - 
“ é ° Constitution. 
[tmore than meets my expectations: in fact, te s0 attrac‘ive that I haveset myself to it Coegperte | 
“ Admira’ s+? Bible words 
sus Ss Dae 2 prove & help vo bine Send "Howanp | Teharis Cutline Mage. Per set of 6 
ee issue of a 
exortient feavures of which make it of permanent value." Bight ev. Hunn’ POrTm Assist SOWER ~ POTTS: & 60 p bli h 
Saneuiaaeneteens examunation and introduction. Educational list sent on application. ef U is ers, 


G. P. PUTNAM'S*SONS, 27 & 29 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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= [tis impossible to advertise in detail all 
the works included in our extensive §& 
list, Which now embraces several hun- } 

dred carefully prepared text books cov-B 
oe ws wat every branch of Study. 
















“*Téachers should remember that 
=h whenever a change is desired it will: £ 
EB: Pay them to open correspondence = B 
B wits us+-++Our brief fae > neem list z 

sent oy to any address. > 
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Oo 9.9926 ane methods; furnish er graded selec- 

tions; and contain thorough courses of language training. 
Swin'Ton’ s ApvANCED REAbERs, just issued, in four numbers, 
supplement any series with the choicest reading matter: 
Swinton’s Word Book and Word. Primer for text books of 
spelling ; with Manson's Blanks for Written Spelling, provide 
the best possible equipment. The latter are the ‘original 
blanks with script models...They comprise the Elementary, 
Nos. 1;- 3," and ~3, the Model, and, the Economic. A 
se mn of either will be sent on request. 


pe 














Spencerian Copy Books and Charts. The Na- 
yj} tional Standard, complete for every qt 
‘Also; Spericer’s New Copy Books, 8 vicitam ; 


ig RITHMETIC Xole72 


: Fish’s Arithmetics;, Nos: 1, and 2, form a) com- 
.( plete’ series in two books. . Practical, ‘cléar, 

business-like, and not filled with perplexing — lis 
pages on request. Prices very low. 


De RAWING Uae 9 


White’s Industrial Drawing Series succeeds be- 
cause it attempts to do a few things well, instead 
of ‘trying to cover too advanced and impracticable work. A 
book of sample pages and a valuable pamphlet ‘sent: to’ any 
address. The Sranparp Drawinc Books, in three num- 
bers, called respectively, Small, Medium, and Large, may be 
., used alone or as supplementary to any other series. Examine 
them. Either number sent free for examination. 
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@ Swinton's Primary United States is used with 
PRnetiicg great success, either as a regular text book or 
as a a supplementary reading. Try it for the third or fourth 
reader grade, Swinton’s Condensed United States, a more 
advanced work for mar schools, is sh DORR and 
widely used. Sample pages free. 














FEQGRAPH YT. # 


 Swinton’s ; Geographies have several characteristics 
which are important. The text is written in clear, 
vigorous English, everywhere readily understood, and adapted 
to. the grade for Which it was intended. The illustrations do 
more than beautify the pages, —they elucidate ‘and illustrate 
the text. The maps are models, are very numerous, contain 
all that should be taught, are technically accurate and up to 
date. The paper is of “fine quality, but without high polish so 
damaging to the eyesight. Both books are bound with strong 
cloth sides and heavy leather backs. A full descriptive circular 
sent on request; or the books for.examination will be mailed on 
receipt of, the Introductory, 35 cts.; Grammar School, 65 cts. 


NUS ce Re 


Loomis’s. Progressive Music Series, including the 
Glee and Chorus Book, has just been adopted 
for exclusive use in all grades, from first to sixth inclusive, 
in ‘the schools of San Francisco. 


AH LSIOLOGY aw HYGIENE 2% 


Smith’s Primer and Smith’s Elementary Physi- 
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3} ology and Hygiene meet every requirement of 
30 and 


recent -legislation in the. best way and without cant. 
50 cents each, respectively, Send for samples, 


> BIENERAL HISTORY \ 
=\6f: 


Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History, the New 

York Tribune pronounces “The best work of 
its kind extant in English,” —and in this opinion the educa- 
tors and critics concur. Send for circular. Swinton’s Out- 
lines of World's History, less exhaustive than Fisher’s, is the 
most ae used book of its class A g 
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ers, Standard Pees 13 Tava Readers, The Geo- 
mene Reader, Cathcart’s Literary Reader, Bryant and 
Stratton’s Book-keeping, Townserd’s Civil Government, 
Gray's: Botanies, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, Cooley’s Physics 
and Chemistry, Tenney’s Zoology, Tenney’s Natural est 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, etc., etc: 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE LIST SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
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real progress. Fault-finding is not criticism. An 
intelligent pointing out of what is wrong is a means 
of progress. Many do not discriminate between the 
fearless advocacy of sound principles and complain- 
ing. Whatever is, is not always right. The right 
must be eliminated from the error by a vigorous ap- 


plication of the truth. 
I" IS a very comforting thought that within the 
limits of law we can do what we choose. The 
President married because he so chose. He had a 
perfect right to do as he pleased. Intermeddling in 
personal matters is a fruitful source of trouble. 
There is a world of comfort in minding our own 
business in our own way, and it is also quite our 
duty to say, in emphatic language: ‘‘Mind your 
own. business!” This applies to the relations be- 
tween educational journals as well as between indi- 


viduals. 
]¥ there is any one thing the people, without re- 
gard to party, are in favor of, that is the prin- 
ciples of civil service reform. There has been 
enough of the machine in politics, bossing in city 
affairs, and dictation in voting matters. No class of 
the people will be more benefited than the teachers 
when the practice of civil service shall be generally 
followed. Incompetent permanency is a curse, but 
tried and trusted competency should have no fear 
from intermeddling politicians. It should be im- 
possible to displace a tried and trained teacher ex- 
cept for grave causes. 











AMONG the inventions of the future is one that 
will enable a speaker to know when to stop 
talking. There will be an electric connection be- 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. thing to say he will say it whether it takes five 

M 8s. chaminell Sno cenk i csendebnal 414 minutes or forty and when he has nothing to say 

selections from Washington Irving..................... ’ ’ 

Selections from Lucy Tapeomn ENE abs bi hie do oNe beub ode na he will say nothing, much to the relief of those whom 

pote ome tree Meess Lows Seveanes VPI TCS = i. to be his pri 

E ARRON ances vosesenennsncey aeencene oe fie compels prisoners. 
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wat cannot be understood had better be let 


421 alone. If a speaker or teacher cannot make 

EDUCATIONAL NOTED. ........02...0.. 0.06000 sess eeeees 422 | his subject interesting and comprehended, he would 
Personal ey oo crticcccic: $86] do well to keep still. There aré some who seem not 

; oe hes Se acdee as sassy tan coh taken reecn tc «aap = to want to be understood. They affect depth and 
pasword... Re 430 | Profundity, but what they say, when stripped of all 

ence cncecesish Ibe adbtittlssiille etadaceodchésnedie 430| high words and inverted expressions, is common- 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. place enough. The obscurity of Carlisle and Emer- 
oe , ~ ae scicmeinnentintiicenimanimmnasind heletid %3|son is a blemish, not a recommendation. The 

| eas OE ar ew Ate ae ios transparent beauty of Irving's style is the greatest 
Catalogues and Pamphlets Reccived..................... 434| possible ornament to his thoughts. Addison and 
Goldsmith are models of clearness, and Bunyan will 

We want educational news from every |pbe read to the end of time because common people 


part of tne country. Will our friends send 
it to us? Notices of meetings, condensed 
reports of educational papers and ad- 
dresses, changes, accounts of exhibits, 
in fact, anything that will give a knowledge 
of what is going on. We will publish as 
much as possible of everything you send, 





HIS is a special number of the JOUR- 

NAL for the National and State 

Associations and Summer Institutes. 

It contains forty pages. Our usual 
make-up is somewhat disarranged, but 
the number of columns of _ interest to 
teachers is more than in our. ordinary 
issues, not counting the space devoted 
to advertisements. The usual size of 
the JOURNAL is 16 pages, 10 large 
solid pages of reading, and 6 of adver- 
tisements. i 


PEE 





a way of conducting educational jour- 
that is a hinderance, and not a help to 


can understand him. We commend these thoughts 
to those who read papers and speak at our summer 
associations. 


*¢ WV HERE are you going?” ‘For what pur- 
pose?” “Whom do you expect to see ?” 
““What do you think of doing?” These are com- 
mon questions just now. The long of purse in this 
latitude are saying: ‘‘To Topeka only asa resting- 
place for another jump to Denver, Salt Lake City, 
San Francigco, the Yellowstone, or tlié old City of 
Mexico.” They would go to Japan ahd Corea if it 
didn’t cost too much, and they had time. Thou- 
sands are saying, ‘‘I must go somewhere, I’m tired 
of this place where Iam. I want to see other faces, 
eat other food, get on the prairies or the mountains, 
dive into the ocean, fish in Canada, if I can get 
bait.” This is just right. Woe to the man who is will- 
ing to vegetate! Restlessness promotes circulation. 
Everything is in motion; even the atoms impinge 
| with tremendous molecular force on the sides of their 
cells. This is life! Vacation life is emigrant. 








HEALTHY growth must be slow. All rapid de- 

~~ velopment is short-lived. A chicken an hour 
old knows more than a child of six months’ growth. 
A fungus weighing a hundred pounds may spring 
up in a night ; it would take the trunk of an oak 
twenty five years to reach the same size. The 
world has been unnumbered ages in reaching its 
present condition, and it has now only commenced 
to fulfill its destiny. Don’t be impatient of seeming 
duliness. If there is healthy growth it is sufficient. 
It will come to something. Give it time. Keep it 
growing. 





(THE higher schools have a direct influence upon 

the lower, and all improvements in one cannot 
fail to benefit theother. Pestalozzianism is as appli- 
cable to the university professor as to the primary 
teacher. When the first impetus was given to im- 
proved methods by Comenius, Froebel, and Pesta- 
lozzi, the lower schools only were reached, but it 
was soon found that natural methods were even 
more satisfactory in their results when applied to 
the study of fishes, Greek translations, and astro- 
nomical investigations. Empirical teaching was 
once all but universal. The book containing the 
letters was given to the infant with the command, 
‘*Learn them.” Another book, full of remarks and 
exceptions, was given to the college lad with the 
same command, ‘‘Learn them.” The aim was, 
‘storing the mind with useful knowledge.” When 
Agassiz came to Harvard he astonished the book 
teachers by bringing his pupils into direct contact 
with objects. Nature was his book. The book of 
written and printed pages was made by observers. 
Agassiz was a pure Pestalozzian; so was Lowell 
Mason; so, ina measure, was Horace Mann; so, in 
truth and reality, was David Page; and, in verity 
and force, so is Col. Parker. Among the universi- 
ties no other is so truly Pestalozzian as Johns Hop- 
kins. Its laboratories, apparatus, books, every- 
thing is for the purpose of use in investigation. 
Journals of mathematics, philology, history, biolo- 
gy, and chemistry are printed for the purpose of 
publishing what the students have found out. In- 
vestigation is the law of the school. Johns Hop- 
kins will grow, because it is founded on a correct 
educational principle,—because its basis is upon the 
rock, ‘‘That method of teaching is the best that 
leads the pupil to investigate for himself.” 





(THERE are a great many things in this world that 

can be dropped with great benefit. The spell- 
ing book is full of words from which letters could 
be taken with benefit to the patience of tired 
teachers and dull scholars. Lepard, parlament, 
nurish, eg, scool, and iland are much better than 
when encumbered with superfluous letters, as they 
usually are. The time will come when English 
words will be pronounced as they are spelt, and it 
will be a good time. But there are a great many 
other useless things that can be dropped, with great 
benefit, besides letters. There’s the whip in the 
school-room, the prize and marking system of class 
stimulation, the cast-iron school-grading method of 
promotion, the yearly examination of teachers, the 
political sysvem of electing school officers. The 
world is full of things that not only could but should 
be dropped ; the cigarette from the boy’s mouth, 
and the cigar and pipe from his brother’s and 
father’s; the wine-glass from the fashionable girl's 
fingers, and the rum jug from the toper's hands. 
We could drop out from sight all whisky shops, and 
be richer and better. The dropping out business 
could continue profitably until false professors were 
dropped from church rolls, and corrupt politicians 
from legislative halls. This dropping-out business 
has commenced, and will continue until all sham 
and show shall be sent below, and the genuine and 
good remain above. 
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OUR PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 





We are in the midst of a remarkable educational re- 
vival, Thought is awakened as never.before, and the} Prin 
changes in the near future are to be greater than in the} Dr 
past. The JOURNAL has always been foremost in this 
contest. It will maintain its place. For more than ten 
years our pages have been filled- with views in atvance 
of the times, but it has lived to see some of them uni- 
versally recognized, as the rest will be. The day of 
small things and beginnings has passed, and teachers 
who ignore the movement in favor of better methods, 
better pay, and more permanency and professional 
spirit, will be left in the rear. It is only by keeping 
abreast with the times we can gain true inspiration for 
our work. Mr. Kellogg has lived to'see many of his 
views universally respected. The endorsement of his 
educational plans will soon be complete and universal. 
The teachers of this country owe him a debt of grati- 
tude they are beginning to recognize and acknowl- 
edge. 

The departments which have in the past proved so ac- 
ceptable to our readers will be continued: Editorial, Ed- 
itorial Notes, Contributed Articles, Educational Articles, 
Practical School-Room Work, Brief Lesson Plans 
and Devices, Table Talk, Reading Circles, Things 
of To-Day, General Exercises, Letters, Questions and 
Answers, Books, Educational Notes and Personals. 
Special attention will be given to primary work. Every 
other week the material for General Exercises will be 
adapted to the lower grades. This makes up an array 
of educational aids and helps that will be of great value 
to all who desire to improve both their philosophy and 
practice. In the General Exercises will be found a great 
variety of material, such as Author’s Days, Dialogues, 
Declamations, Recitations, Reproduction Stories, Music, 
Choice Mottoes, and Outlines for Original Work. No 
department of the paper in the past has been more pop- 
ular, and none in the future will be more carefully 
adited. 

Col. Parker’s valuable discussions in psychology will 
be continued. These have attracted much attention 
from the fact that they contain an entirely rew system 
of mental science. No man in America has studied the 
mind more thoroughly than Col. Parker, and in these 
articles he will give the secret of his remarkable success 
in teaching, as well as the principles underlying his phil- 
osophy. It is no exaggeration to say that these articles 
alone will be worth the price of the paper for a year. 

In answer to many earnest requests, the Mind Arti- 
cles, by Dr. Allen, which appeared last year, will be re- 
written and continued through the year, commencing 
with the second number in September. The subjects 
discussed will be treated ina manner so simple that any 
teacher who has not studied mental science will be able 
fully to understand them. The title of the articles is, 
‘*Simple Principles and Facts in Mind Science for 
Young Teachers.” 

Reports of actual school-room work will continue to bea 
feature of our paper im the future as in the past. "We 
have arranged to report at once what Mr. Smith, head 
teacher of drawing in the Brooklyn schools, is doing, also 
what Supt. MacMiilan’s teachers in Utica, N. Y. are 
ahout. These reports will appear at once, others will 
follow during the year. 

The valuable articles by Mr. Giffin, of Newark, N. J., 
will be continued. These have attracted wide attention 
from their clearness, directness, and practical appli- 
cation. 

Our purpose is improvement, and we intend to make the 
paper far better during the next school year, than dur- 
ing the last. Learning by the past we hope to gather 
new strength and effectiveness for the future. 

The following list of names and subjects contain a few 
of those from whom our readers may expect to hear dur- 
ing the school year, commencing next September. Many 
others will contribute to our columns. 


Prof. C. F. ADAMS, Worcester, Mass. 
“Cheap Apparatus.’ 
Hon. J. W. AKERS, Des Moines, Iowa. 
“Absenteeism How Prevented.” 
Principal 8. G. ALLEN, Rochester, N.Y. 
‘‘Ho to Teach Geography and History.” 
Supt. WM; EK. ANDERSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The Work of Teachers Meetings.” 
Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, N. Y. 
“Physical Training for Boys and Girls.”’ 
Supt. THOMAS M. BALLIET, Reading, Pa. 
“Improved Methods in Geography.” 
Principal JARED BARHITE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
“Bad Boys.” 
City Supt. BARRINGER, Newark, N. J. 
Supt. DAVID BEATTIE, Troy N, Y. 





Supt. N. L. BISHOP, Norwich, Ct. 
Dr. ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Bridgewater, Mass., State 
Normal School. 
” cna 7D. BA for the Common SchoobTeache 
. BARTLEYs"Bri 
ast D BROOKS, Ph Iphia, ~ pd 
se “* Value of Mathematics a3. a*“Mentab Developer.” 
Hon. LEROY'D. BROWN, Columbus, Ohio. 
“Ts a County Superintendency Desirable.”’ 
Dr, N. A CALKINS. New York City. 
“The Grube Method.” 
Prof. CHAS. M. CARTER, Boston, Mass. 
“Drawing, Moulding, and Designing in the Public School.” 
Supt; CHAS. W. COLE, Albany, N. Y. 
“ Recess or no Recess.” 
Principal EDWARD CONANT, Randolph, Vt. State Nor- 
mal School. : 
“* How to Admit Pupils into Normal Schools.” 
Miss CLARA CONWAY, Memphis, Tenn. 
Supt. M.S. CROSBY, Waterbury, Conn. 
Principal E. H. COOK, Potsdam, N. Y. 
“Moral Training in Common Schools.” 
Hon. EDWARD DANFORTH, Elmira, N. Y. 
Supt. VIRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston, 8. C. 
“The Education of the Negro.” 
Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston, Mass. 
“Industrial Training in the Public Schools,”’ 
Dr. LARKIN DUNTON, Boston, Mass. 
“The Mental Peculiarities of Girls.” 
Prof. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
“Zoology in the Public School.” 
Supt. S. T. DUTTON, New Haven, Ct. 
‘Manual Training in the Public School.” 
City Supt. EDSON, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dr. S. A, ELLIS, City Supt., Rochester, N. Y. 
“The Value and Place of Industrial Education in the 
Public School. 
Miss 8S. LAURA ENSIGN, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
‘*How to Teach Elementary History.” 
Principal ALBERT B. FIFIELD, Eaton School, 
Haven, Ct. 


i 
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New 


‘Geography Teaching.”’ 
Principal JOSEPH R,. FRENCH, New Haven, Ct. 
* Manual Training in the Public Schools.” 
Hon. JOHN H. FRENCH, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘“‘Early Institutes in New York.” 
Supt. F. B. GAULT, Pueblo,'Colorado. 
“Oral Instruction.”’ 
Principal WM, M, GIFFIN, Newark, N. J. 
“Spelling and Spelling Books.”’ 
Supt. C. W. GOULD, Long Island City, N. Y. 
“School Banks.” 
President J. C. GILCHRIST, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
‘Mental Science for Common Teachers.” 
Supt. AARON GOVE, Denver, Col. 
“School Air.” 
President THOMAS J. GRAY, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Supt. GEORGE GRIFFITH, Lockport, N. Y. 
‘Beginning Work in Geography.” 
Principal A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dr. D. B. HAGAR, Salem, Mass. State Normal School. 
“The New England Ideal Teacher.” 
Dr. W. N. HAILMAN, La Porte, Ind. 
“The True Spirit of the Kindergarten.” 
Prof. G. STANLEY HALL, Baltimore, Md. 
Supt. H. F, HARRINGTON, New Bedford, Mass. 
“The Marking System.” 
Supt. H. M. HARRINGTON, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Supt. C. E. HAWKINS, Albany, N. Y. 
“Methods to be Used in a Teacher’s Class.” 
Rev: Dr. B. A. HINSDALE, Cleveland, O. 
“The Ideal Schoolmaster.” 
Hon. J. W. HOLCOMBE, Indianopolis, Ind. 
“School Habits.”’ 
Mr. H. E. HOLT, Boston, Mass. 
“Principles at the Foundation of Musical Education.” 
Dr. E. 0. HOVEY, High School, Newark, N. J. 
Prof. W. N. HULL, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
“Can All Teachers Draw? Why?” 
President THOMAS HUNTER, Normal College, New 
York City. 
“The Value and Methods of Normal Training.”’ 
Prof. C. W. G. HYDE, St. Cloud, Minn. 
“ Book-keeping as a Branch of a Common School Course.” 
Supt. CHARLES JACOBUS, New Brunswick, N. J. 
“Morality, How Should it be Taught ?” 
Supt. J. J: JENNINGS, Bristol, Ct. 
Miss ANNA JOHNSON, New York City. 
“What is Profitable Work for the Primary Schools ?”’ 
JAMES JOHONNOT. 
“Some Principles Which Have Become Established,” 
Supt. E. N. JONES, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
“‘Tdeal Graded Schools.” 
Supt. H. S. JONES, Erie, Pa. 
“ Morality or Religion; Which ?” 
Hon, D, L. KIEHLE, St. Paul, Minn. 
“Essential Principles of County Supervision.” 
Supt. L. R. KLEMM, Hamilton, Ohio. 
“Marking arallae 
Miss MARY E, LAING, Brookl 
“Frobelism, os ie af 


City Supt. MacALLISTER, Philadelphia. 


| Supt SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Supt. GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD, Newport, R. I. 
“* School Sanitation.”’ 
Principal MeCLURE, Newark, N. J. 
‘OLwaetace vs. Grammar.”’ 
Miss MAY, MACINTOSH, Hoboken, N. J. 
~The Best Way of Studying Children.” 
Supt. FAMES McNAUGHTON, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
“The New Education in the New West, 
Prof. J.-T. MeGLEARY,- Mankato, Minn., State Normal 
School. “ An Ideal Institute.’?. 
Supt. A. McMILLAN, Utica. 
“ How Permanency in Teaching can be Secured,” 
Supt: A: V. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 
Criticism on the Public School.” 
Supt. C. E. MELENEY, Patterson, N. J. 
“The Spelling‘Book. 
Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, New York City Normal 
College. 
“What Training Should a Teacher Receive ?” 
Dr. W. J. MILNE, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
“ The Value of a Classical Education.” 
Prof. JAMES M. MILNE, State Normal School, Cortland, 
N. ¥. 
“‘ What is the Normal School Ideal ?” 
Dr. WM. A. MOWRY, Boston, Mass. 
“ Rational Criticis™.” 
Hon. M. A. NEWELL, Baltime-e, Md. 
“The Professor.” 
Principal G. E. NICHOLS, Somerville, Mass. 
“ The Educational Value of Singing.”’ 
Hon. B. G. NORTHROP, Clinton, Ct. 
“The Future of the Colored Race in America.” 
Principal N. C. PARSHALL, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hon. J. W. PATTERSON, Concord, N. H. 
‘The Ideal New England Public School.”’ 
Dr. J. B. PEASLEE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“The -Best Means of Promoting the Study of Our 
Authors.”’ 
Col. PIERCE, Rochester, N. Y. 
Supt. POWELL, Washington, D. C. 
‘‘ Language and Grammar in the Lower Grades.” 
Institute Conductor, HENRY R. SANFORD, Syracuse, 





N. ¥ - 
“The County Superintendency.”’ 
Supt. GEORGE F. SAWYER, Carthage, N. Y. 
** Physics in Public Schools.” 


President EDWARD SEARING, Mankato, Minn. 
Prof. T. F. SEWARD, New York ity. 
“ Elementary Principles of Music.” 
Principal EDWARD R. SHAW, Yonkers, N. Y. 
* Practical Work.”’ 
Dr. EDWARD E. SHIEB, Natchitoches, La. 
President IRWIN SHEPARD, State Normal School, 
Winona, Iowa. 
Principal EDWIN SHEPARD, Newark, N. J. 
“Elementary Principles of Writ 
Prof. E. D. SHIMER, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Prof. W. A. SHOEMAKER, St. Cloud, Minn. 
“ What is a Decimal Fraction ? 
Prof. SOLOMON SIAS, Schoharie, N. Y. 
“* An Old Grammatical Grind.” 
Mr. H. P. SMITH, Head Drawing Teacher. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“ Drawing in the Public Schools.” 
Supt. EDWARD SMITH, Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘* True and False Methods.” 
Miss SMITH, City Normal School, Brooklyn, New. York. 
Dr. F. LOUIS SOLDAN, Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Books and Reading in the School-Room.”’ 
Prof. W. W. SPEER, Normal Park, Il. 
** An Ideal Paper for School Teachers,”’ 
Dr. J. W. STEARNS, Madison, Wis. 
“A Model Teachers’ Institute.’’ 
Supt. R. W. STEVENSON, Columbus, Ohio. 
“ Who is an Educated Man ?” 
Prof. F. P, VENABLE, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
“Chemistry in the Lower Schools.”’ 
Principal CHARLES H. VERRILL, Franklin, N, Y. 
“New York Academies.” 
Supt. EDWARD WAITE, Lansingburgh, N.Y. 
“The Good Superintendent.” 
Mr. GEORGE A. WALTON, Agent of State Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. ALBERT B. WATKINS, Albany, N. Y. 
“The Value and Methods of Examinations.” 
Dr. N. B. WEBSTER, Yonkers, N. Y. 
“* Scienee in the Public Schools.”’ 
Miss 8. A. WILCOX, Welch-Training School, New Haven, 
Ct. 4 $ 


Dro C.M. WOODWARD, St. Louis, Mo. 
| “ Manual Training in the Ungraded Schools.”’ 





THE excursion to Topeka from this city and vicinity q 
will occupy palace cars all the way to Topeka. If any 
stop is made on the way the cats will be used at night, 
thus saving hotel expenses. Many are going, many 
others should go. We ought to take a train of five Pull- . 
}man cars to Topeka, from New York city. Go to To- 
peka! Write to this office for information. 
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UPHEAVAL AND RECONSTRUCTION. 

The educational world is rapidly changing. The ques- 
tion, uppermost in the minds of progressive teachers a 
few years ago, was object lessons. This has been dis- 
placed by the deeper one—methods. The mind is more 
studied, the child is investigated, andthe meaning of 
education more fathomed. An all-sided training is de- 
manded. Fictions, fallacies, and falsehoods are being 
taken out of teaching, and truth is taking its place. 
Writing will soon be learned by writing, not by the 
writing-book ; spelling, by spelling in written expres- 
sion, not by the spelling-book ; reading, by reading what 
is interesting, not by one series of Readers ; and the art 
of speaking and comparing our English language cor- 
rectly, by speaking and comparing it correctly in daily 
talk and composition. Arithmetics are in transitu from 
the old to the new. History is to be taught by stories 
and reading, and not by attempting to learn the names 
of a thousand men and women, and the dates of as many 
battles and treaties; and geography, that grandest and 
most comprehensive of all studies, will bring the learner 
to see the world with his mind’s eye, as it is, and study 
its wealth of mineral, animal, and vegetable posses- 
sions; with geography will be studied from the very first, 
zoology, botany, ethnography, mathematical drawing, 
geometry, and history. 

Manual training is coming to be a part of all school 
work. Cooking, cutting and fitting of clothing, print- 
ing, sewing, embroidery, carpentry, iidustrial drawing, 
and designing, type-writing, short-hand instruction, and 
microscopy will bea part of all school work. It will 
solve the problem, ‘‘How shall a poor boy be so educated 
as to start at once to make his living in a more direct and 
positive manner than is done in the ordinary school ?”’ 
It does not propose to abolish the present literary cur- 
riculum, but to add to and complete it by puttang to 
school the whole boy—brains, legs, eyes, arms, anc 
fingers. It claims there can be no education without 
the senses, and that there is a close connection between 
brain-thinking and hand-doing. 

For the purpose of forwarding all these great reforms 
the JOURNAL lives. This is our work. To it we have 
dedicated the years of life. 





Our SUMMER ASSOCIATION MeEeTINGs and Institutes 
will benefit those who attend if they give inspiration and 
strength. Knowledge is of secondary importance. The 
body is of first importance during these vacation days. 
Many a soul has been circumscribed and enfeebled be- 
cause it was compelled to act through diseased organs, 
and many a teacher has failed because he was astranger 
to fresh air, cold water, and vigorous exercise. The phy- 
sical endurance of teachers is often taxed to the utmost, 
and patience is often wanting because physical strength 
has departed. Appetite and passion are parasitic plants 
that feed upon bodily weakness, debility, and decay. 
There is no doubt many crimes could have been pre- 
vented by good food, healthy recreation, and cheerful 
muscular exertion, Endurance is often the key to suc- 
cess. Dr. Peabody says that the pioneers in human pro- 
gress, reformers, patriots, working philanthropists, mis- 
sionaries who have been successful propagandists, have 
almost always been stout, robust, hardy men, who could 
labor and endure to the utmost of human capacity. 
Cursed be the weak, puny race of muscular imbeciles ! 
Blessed be the generation of healthy stomachs, sound 
livers, and good nervous systems! If the summer meet- 
ings give those who attend them dyspepsia, either men- 
tal or physical, if they rack and try the nerves, if they 
prevent vigorous climbing, leaping, ball-playing, rowing, 
walking, laughing, 'and companionable exercise, they 
will do harm. 





WE agree with our esteemed Boston contemporary 
that, ‘‘ Boston schoolmasters are unique pedagogical 
specimens,” but it continues to say that, ‘‘the ardent man- 
agers of a not-always judicious monthly have indiscreet- 
ly claimed for them the fatherhood of editorial strictures 
of men and measures.” Well, judicious or not judicious, 
what we have said we have said over our own signa- 
tures. No one need be at a loss to know who wrote it. 
This is unlike an educational monthly published anony- 
mously at the ‘“‘Hub.” It has beea reported that that 
paper is edited by a committee of Boston masters, and 
we have believed it, but, after due consideration, we 
think we have been mistaken. Boston masters are too 
honorable and outspoken, and have too much of old '76 
independence in them to hide behind the stone wall of 
stat-nominis-umbra when fighting their battles, They 
don’t belong to that pitiable class of cowards who have 
opinions, but haven’t the manliness to express them ex- 








cept under a nom de plume, 
or through the columns of an 
anonymous educational 
monthly. 





IF an excursion party of 100 
from Philadelphia, Newark, 
Jersey City, New York, and 
Brooklyn wish to leave New 
York, for Bar Harbor, Me., 
July 5, special rates will 
be given; $11 by the Fall 
River line, and $12 all rail. 
Those who desire to avail 
themselves of these very low 
rates should notify A. W. 
Edson, Supt. of Schools, Jer- 
sey City, on or before July 1, 
in order that suitable arrange- 
ments may be made. 


, GO TO Topeka ! There never 
will be a better time. You | 
can get the lowest rates ever 











offered not only to the Na- 
tional Association, but to the points of world-renowned 
interest beyond. The opportunities for travel were 
never better, Goto Topeka! 





Go to the meeting of your state association. It will 
pay you a hundred fold, if only to shake the hands and 
look into the faces of old friends. Association is one of 
the greatest benefits we derive from our educational 
meetings. 





TEACHERS will not generally go fishing in Canada this 
summer, unless they use flies. The law is strict in for- 
bidding Yankee fishermen digging or buying bait within 
their borders. 


THERE are 20,000,000 laborers and artisans in Europe, 
who work longer hours and receive much less pay than’ 
prevail in this country. It is certain that the perma- 
nent teachers of the United States receive larger salaries 
than are paid in any country in Europe, and here they are 
not paid enough. 

THERE is a mental science university in that city of 
colleges—Chicago—the recent graduating class of which 
consisted of thirty-seven.members. This school teaches 
the science of mental healing, and proposes to drive all 
the old doctors to the wall. It will probably also pro- 
pose to commence a “‘ brand-new ” education, the method 
of which will be to drive out all ignorance from the 
mind, and replace it with the best kind of transcendental 
philosophy. It is hard to tell what we are coming to. 
Future teachers will probably think knowledge into the 
minds of their pupils. 











Probably no new teaching method is attracting so 
much attention at the present day as the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system. This is not strange for there is no subject that 
is so little understood by people in general as music. 
Hence the claim of the Tonic Sol-Faists, that their no- 
tation clears away all technical difficulties, and brings 
the subject within the comprehension of the unmusical, 
is sure to attract attention. 

Prof. T. F. Seward is to present the Tonic Sal-Fasys- 
tem at Topeka, and also at the N. Y. State convention, 
and at the Estes Park Institute, Colorado. 





WE expect next year a valuable series of articles from 
Supt. W. J. Ballard, of Jamaica, on ‘‘ Methods of Physi- 
cal Training for Common Schools. Supt. Ballard is un- 
surpassed in this department of public school work, and 
what he will say will be worth reading. 





From Topeka excursion parties will be arranged to go 
anywhere that may be desired. It is only six hundred 
miles from Topeka to Denver, and from that point Pike’s 
Peak, the Garden of the Gods, and a hundred other 
places of equal interest are easily accessible. The price 
is lower than it will be again for many years. 





THE officers of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, 
seeing the necessity of holding their convention before 
the meeting of the National Association, at Topeka, ar- 
ranged, as last year, to commence one day later in the 
week, so as to enable those interested in the University 
Convocation, which meets at Albany Tuesday morning, 
July 5, to be present at, its sessions two days, and by 
taking 10 p. m. train Wednesday, reach Niagara Falls 
early the next morning, and have two full days at the 
convention at Niagara Falls. 








STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 

In 1883, an academy was established at New Paltz, 
and had prospered with varying degress of success until 
the building burned in Feb., 1s84. A subscription was 
circulated and a new building erected at a cost of about 
$30,000, showing the interest of the inhabitants in edu- 
cation, and the sacrifices they are willing to make in its 
behalf. 

For a long time it has been a subject of remark and 
regret that the southeastern portion of this state, con- 
fessedly the most notable in material prosperity, and 
foremost in its educational standards, had no normal 
school in which teachers could be trained. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the idea of a normal school should 
enter the minds of this progressive community, and it 
was but justice to this section of the state that the Legis- 
lature of 1885 should, in response to its demands, pass 
an act authorizing the establishment of the school. 

When it was found that New Paltz was moving for a 
normal school, several other places, notably Kingston, 
attempted to secure its location, but the claims of New 
Paltz were recognized and the school was there estab- 
lished. 

The village of New Paltz contains somewhat less than 
a thousand inhabitants, but has always had a marked in- 
fluence in all matters pertaining to Ulster Co., the new 
County House to be erected, being located there, and 
many of the county officers coming from there. It was 
settled over 200 years ago by the Huguenots, and is pro- 
nounced by those competent to judge, one of the most 
historically interesting Huguenot settlements in this 
country. Several of the earliest stone bui)dings are still 
standing, one of the most modern bearing iron letters 
marking the date 1705. The Dutch Reformed Church was 
organized over two hundred years ago and is the leading 
church of the place, and indeed of the country for many 
miles around. The thrift and moral tone of the town 
is largely due to its Huguenot settlers, who still manifest 
the leading characteristics of their ancestors. The town 
gave ano-license majority at the last town meeting, and is 
making a vigorous effort to see that the law is enforced. 
For several years a lecture course of high order has been 
maintained in the village and has, quite unlike lecture 
courses in many places, been much more successful than 
the lower order of entertainments which prowl about the 
country. The village contains two banks, one of them a 
savings bank with over half a million deposits, and has 
two weekly newspapers, the editor of one of them hav- 
ing been a prominent candidate for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, in the recent canvass. The rapid 
erection of new buildings shows that the place is awake 
to the importance of providing homes for such as desire 
to attend the school. 

The well-known ability and judgment of the members 
of the local board assure a safe and progressive manage- 
ment of the school. The President, Hon. Albert K. 
Smiley, proprietor of Mohonk Lake summer resort, is a 
member and leading spirit of the Society of Friends, an 
Indian Commissioner under the United States Govern- 
ment, and was for many years principal of the Friends 
School at Providence, R. I.,one of the most excellent 
and progressive boarding schools in New England. He 
is also a trustee of Brown University, and of Bryn Mawr 
College, the new college for women near Philadelphia. 
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Judge Alton B. Parker, of Kingston, successor of Judge 
Westbrook, isa graduate of Cortland normal school, and 
a man of unusual judgment. Gen. George H. Sharpe is 
well known as a man of experience in affairs, and of 
public spirit, having held important military positioris in 
the late war, and having been Speaker of the State As- 
sembly. The other members of the board are substantial 
business men who have also held responsible public 
offices. 

The following is a brief sketch of the faculty as now 
constituted, and as it will be at the commencement of 
the school year in September. 

Eugene Bouton, Ph. D., Principal. Dr. Bouton is a 
graduate of Yale, 1875, among the foremost in his class, 
a teacher of large and varied experience, for two yearsa 
member of the N, Y. State Institute Faculty, and at the 
time of hisappointment, was Deputy State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. John F. Woodhull, A. B., 
graduate of Williston Seminary, Yale College, studied at 
Harvard, and under Remsen at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He has had experience as principal of the high 
school at Chicopee Falls, Mass., and of the schools at 
Bloomfield, N. J. He is 29 years of age, enthusiastic in 
his. work, and inventive and awake.—Natural Science. 

George Griffith, A. M., school commissioner in Oneida 
Co., has showed himself fully awake to the needs of 
rural schools. He was principal of the academy, and 
the union school at New Berlin, Chenango Co., is 
efficient, experienced, deep, and. sensible, a careful stu- 
dent of theory and a successful director of practice, and 
has been very prominent in educational gatherings.— 
Science and Art of Education. 

Miss Clara French, A. B., daughter of Dr. John H. 
French, institute conductor, is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, has studied at Oxford, England, during one year 
since graduation, and has shown in her experience thus 
far in the school, unusual aptitude and ability. as a 
teacher.—Fnglish Language and Literature, and Re- 
jations of Geography. 

Miss Kitty A. Gage, A. M., formerly a successful 
teacher in a Massachusetts high school, is a graduate of 
the Boston University, past graduate of one year at Cor- 
nell, and a Fellow of Bryn Mawr Oollege during the past 
year.—Latin and Greek. 

Miss Elise N. Sorge is a native of Liege, Belgium. 
Her father is German, her mother French. For five or 
six years she has studied at Wellesly College, giving 
special attention to French and German, teaching also 
and assisting Professors Rosalie Sée, and Carla Wencke- 
bach, both of whom vouch in the strongest terms for her 
superior fitness for the work.—French and German. 

The board has also elected Halfdan Rolland, A. M, 
and Mrs, Rolland, to have charge of music. Prof. Rol- 
land is a graduate of the Royal University of Christiania, 
Norway, and is now teacher of music and modern lan- 
guages at Cayuga Military Academy, Aurora, N. Y., 
where Mrs. Rolland has taught music in Wells college. 
Both Mr, Rolland and his wife have studied at the Vienna 
Conservatory. 

The remainder of the faculty will be selected with 
equal care and will be ready for the work of the fall 
term. 

It is the design of the school to give special attention 
to persons who desire to teach in rural schools; course I. 
being especially designed to include the maximum of 
preparation in the minimum of time. It is also intended 
to give special opportunities to those who have graduated 
at high schools and academies. Special classes will 
probably be formed for such graduates, where they can 
devote their time to their speci.l needs without the ne- 
cessity of entering the regular classes with those who 
have not previously studied the various subjects. While 
the school has not made a special effort to attract pupils, 
the attendance has been such as to give assurance of 
rapid growth, and the indications for the fall are very 
promising, a large proportion of those applying being 
persons about to graduate from academies or having 
already taught. 

_New Paltz is connected by the Wallkill Valley railroad 
with all the main lines of travel in the state, and is es- 
pecially accessible to studentson the lines of the Erie, 
Ontario & Western, Ulster & Delaware, West Shore, and 
Hudson River railroads. 

The building is unusually attractive architecturally. 
It will need enlargement, but is adequate to present 
needs. It is heated by steam, and the grounds are ample, 
and very attractive, sloping to the water’s edge on the 
river. It has already a fine library, but it is intended to 
rapidly increase it still more. 


ATTEND the summer educational meetings. 





THE ROUND LAKE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Rounp LAKE, the celebrated camping-ground, near 
Saratoga, is to be the seat of a summer school this year, 
—the School of Methods and Practice. There will be a 
department of industrial art,—including clay and sand 
modeling, phonography, type-writing, and penmanship ; 
a department of fine arts,—drawing, painting, and 
music; of oratory; of language,—English, Anglo- 


and Hebrew; of natural science; of history and eco- 
nomics; a kindergarten, and a model primary and in- 
termediate school. 

Heretofore the summer assemblies at Round lake have 
been occupied with religious, or temperance meetings, 
but now education, which is really the twin sister,of re- 
ligion, is to have a place on its program. Round Lake 
will ever be a popular resort, Christian in character. 
This has been, is, and will be its glory. But it must 
broaden its spirit into nobler catholicity and become a 
ministry to the deep intellectual cravings of heart and 
mind. Religion and education must work together for 
the enlightenment and inspiration of all society. Knowl. 
edge is power. Mind craves it, The ambition of theagé 
is to know that we may do and be. 

The assembly, as at present managed, aims at this by 
its normal work and lecture system. In this it has 
done good work. But the time has come to double its 
teaching power, and touch other needs of other hun- 
dreds, who, having never had good educational advan- 
tages, yet hunger for knowledge, and now having the 
leisure of a few weeks of summer vacation, can take up 
long-neglected lines of study for mental and social cul- 
ture. 

The school will be under the directorship of Prof. J. 
H. Worman, Ph. D.. the author of the noted series of 
language books. This will afford an opportunity to the 
teachers who have used his books and are desirous of 
studying with him, or those whom he has trained, an 
opportunity of doing so. 

The faculty includes over forty well-known teachers 
and as many eminent lecturers. The attractions of the 
place are well-known,—a beautiful grove on the borders 
of Round Lake; and its location is directly on “ the 
Broadway of American Life ”—the route from Albany to 
Saratoga, Lake George, and the Adirondacs (D. & H. C. 
Co. R. R.) Special rates will be made for those attend- 
ing the school, and every Saturday there will be excur- 
sions to the neighboring places of interest. Mr. J. D. 
Rogers, of Round Lake, N. Y., will send circulars, or 
the Round Lake Journal to all applicants. 





THEN AND NOW. 
By Cuas. F. Kina, Manager National School of Methods. 


1861. 


We havea very distinct recollection of the first exam- 
ination taken in the autumn of 1861—twenty-five years 
ago—for the purpose of testing our fitness to teach the 
district school. This occured in a little town in Massa- 
chusetts. The questions propounded were as follows: 

1, What is a conjunction? 

2. How many vowels in the alphabet ? 

3 What is a neuter verb? Give one. 

4. Define he; conjugate hear, 

5 Give the opposite gender of duck, earl, nun, wizard, 
duke. 

6. Why do you in dividing one fraction by another 
invert the divisor ? 3 

7. Give the table for apothecaries’ weight. 

8. What is true discount ? 

9. How do you explain the rule of three. 

10. Where is Cape Fear? 

11. Bound Michigan. 

12. What is the capital of Beloochistan ? 

18. Name the principal islands of Malaysia. 

14. Read this extract from Webster. (Peroration at 
Bunker Hill.) . 2 

15. Spell the following words: chameleon, eligible, 
querulous, dyspepsia, pinnacle, elixir, cylinder, measles, 
caterpillar, yenerate. 

; 1886. 

An applicant for the same position to-day, provided 
the examiner be a man or woman of educational pro- 
gress, would probably be subjected to such questions as 
the following: ‘ 

1. Which would you develop first in a child the power 
of reasoning, or that of observation? Why? How? 

2. What place has the kindergarten in education ? 

8. Do you favor manual education? [f so, why? 








4. What studies should be taught topically ? 

5. Who was Pestalozzi? Comenius? 

6. Name five other eminent educators in the past; five 
of the present day. 

7. How many of the following books do you own? viz: 
Page’s Theory and Practice, Quincy Methods, Johonnot’s 
Principles and Practice of Teaching, Fitch’s Lectures on 
Teaching, Parker’s Talks on Teaching, Payne’s Lecture 
on the Science and Art of Teaching, Bain’s Education as 
a Science, Sully’s Psychology, Compayre’s History of 
Pedagogy, Quick’s Educational Reformers. How many 
have you read ? . 

8. Write a review of some educational book. 

8. How would you improve the conversational form of 
your pupils? 

10. What is the best way of getting pupils to read good 
books ? 

11. What is the best method of teaching reading to be- 
ginners?. Why? 

12. Describe some well chosen busy-work. 

18 How can the attention of pupils be best secured. 

14. How much time would you devote to commercial 
geography ? 

15. Name four good educational papers or magazines. 





TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY.—V 
BY COL. F, W. PARKER. 


An elementary idea or percept is that in the mind 
which corresponds to an external attribute. The pre- 
sence of an attribute recalls its corresponding elementary 
idea. In other words an external attribute makes us 
judge that it is present by the presence of its correspond- 
ing elementary idea in consciousness. 

An object is a certain number of different or identical 
attributes which exist outside of the mind under certain 
lefinite relations. An individual concept is a certain 
number of different or identical elementary ideas or per- 
cepts which exist in the mind; this individual concept 
may correspond to an external object, that is, the ideas in 
the concept may correspond to the attributes in the ob- 
ject, and the relations of the elementary ideas may cor- 
respond to the relation of the attributes. If there are 
attributes in an object which have no corresponding 
elementary ideas in the mind, then the correspondence 
of the concept to the object must be at fault. In other 
words all we can see, hear, touch, etc., depends entirely 
upon the elementary ideas in the mind. 

This conclusion was presented in the last chapter, but 
its immense importance warrants the most thorough and 
searching examination. It means that any external at- 
tribute which has no corresponding idea (percept) in the 
mind can have no immediate effect upon consciousness. 

A savage may be surrounded by all the shades and tints 
possible to long and short, slowly and quickly moving 
waves of ether, still of all this multitude of external 
attributes, only three can affect his mind—he is conscious 
of only three. The grandest oratorio ever written may 
be produced by the best musicians, and still awaken no 
response in him whose mind has not the corresponding 
ideas, it can not be awakened simply because the ideas 
are not there to be aroused. The ego sees and hears only 
that which is in the consciousness, and that which is in 
the consciousness comes directly from unconsciousness; 
nothing comes into the consciousness directly from the 
external world. The immediate effect of externality 
upon the consciousness through any and all the senses is 
to make the ego conscious of ideas already in the mind. 

An object new to the mind causes a new relation or 
grouping of ideas or a new individual concept; the whole 
is new, the elements, the elements of the concept, how- 
ever, are not new, 

In ordinary acts of seeing, hearing, etc., certain groups 
of attributes, (color, seeing, sounds in hearing) affect the 
mind by means of sensations; these sensations bring into 
consciousness (recall) their corresponding ideas (percepts). 
The recalled ideas instantly recall other ideas, with 
which they have been previously associated. These again 
recall other ideas not originally produced by the particu- 
lar sense in action. Thus approximately an entire con- 
cept comes into consciousness in observation, while a 
partial concept only comes in in an ordinary act of 
seeing. 

Observation is, primarily, recollection through sen- 
sations from external attributes; it is thinking by means 
of objects. Thinking is the mind’s mode of action; it is 
common to all minds and to all acts of consciousness, 
Seeing, hearing, and touching are means of thinking, 
but one can see, hear, and think throughout a long life- 
time with very little growth or development, but no one 
can observe continually without growth. 
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GRAND CANON AND THE LOWER GUNNISON. | upper Arkansas is traversed, with the striking serrated |ever changing. Here the train glides along between the 


The pictures accompanying this paper illustrate a few 
of the many striking views that occur in a day's ride al- 
most due west accross the southern part of Colorado, 
on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad. Lake City, Ogden, and the Pacific coast 

Just beyond Canon City the railway enters the] crosses the Arkansas, leaving Poncha 
Grand Canon of the Arkansas, the narrowest portion of Springs on the left, climbs into a nar- 
which is known as the Royal Gorge. When this wus] ow but verdant valley running down 


between low-browed hil!s, and begins 
to scale the heights of Marshall Pass. 

Through Poncha Pass the traveler 
makes his advent. Gradually, as he 
goes higher the view becomes less ob- 
structed by mountain sides, and the 
eye roams over miles of cone-shaped 
summits, Thetimberless tops of tower- 
ing ranges show him that he is among 
the heights. Then he beholds, stretch- 
ing away to the left, the most perfect 
of all the Sierras. The sunlight falls 
with a white, transfiguring radiance 
upon the snow-crowned spires of the 
Sangre de Cristo range. Their sharp 
and dazzling pyramids, which near at 
hand are clearly defined, extend to the 
southward until cloud and sky and 
snowy peak commingle and form a 
vague and bewildering vision. To the 
right towers Mount Ouray. Slowly the 
steeps are conquered until at last the 
train halts upon the summit of Mar- 
shall Pass. The traveler looks down 
upon four lines of road, terrace beyond 
terrace, the last so far below as to be 
quite indistinct to view. These are only 
loops of the almost spiral pathway of 
descent. Wonder at the triumphs of 
engineering skill ismingled with admi- 
ration at the grandeur of the scene. 

From this point we descend into the 
fertile valley of the Gunnison River, 
and then enter the famous Black Canon, 
through which it runs. 

In all the world there is no place 
more beautiful and imposing, that may 
be so easily and comfortably visited as 

ROYAL GORGE. the Black Canon; for the iron horse 
first examined it seemed impossible that a railway} bas a pathway through the canon, aud 
could ever be constructed through this stupendous canon} he draws after him coaches as hand- 
to Leadville and the west. There was scarcely room for| some and pleasant es those which he 


peaks of the Sangre de Cristo close at hand on the west, | close, regular, and exalted walls, then suddenly it passes 
until Salida is reached. Here a branch of the railway | the mouth of another mighty canon, which looks as if it 
bears northward to Leadville, to Fremont Pass, and the/ were a great gateway and unroofed arcade, leading 
Mount of the Holy Cross, while the main line for Salt'from the pathway of some monstrous giants. Now, a 


CURRICANTI NEEDLE. 


the river alone, and granite ledges blocked the path with | draws on the level plain. Along many miles of this grand |a sharp turn, there is a stream of liquid crystal, pitch- 
their mighty bulk. In time, however, these obstruc-| gorge the railway lies upon ashelf that has been blasted | ing like a long bridal veil from the tops of the cliffs to a 
tions were blasted away, a road-bed closely following | in the solid walls of rock; walls that stand sheer two thou- | sparkling pool which lies beside the road. Then a spa- 
the contour of the cliffs was made, and to-day the canon | sand feet in height, and so close together that for mostof | cious amphitheatre is passed, in the center of which 
is a well-used thoroughfare. But its grandeur still re- | the distance through the canon only astreak of sky, some- | stands solitary and alone, a towering monumentof solid 


mains, After entering 
its depths, the train 
moves slowly along the 
side of the Arkansas, 
and around projecting 
shoulders of dark gran- 
ite, deeper and deeper in- 
to the hear: of the moun- 
tains. The crested crags 
grow higher, the river 
foams along its rocky 
bed, and soon the way 
becomes a mere fissure 
through the heights. Far 
above the road, the sky 
forms a deep blue arch 
of light; but in the 
Gorge hang dark shades 
which the sun’s rays 
have never penetrated 
Here the granite cliffs 
are a thousand feet 
high, smooth and un- 
broken by tree or shrub; 
and there a pinnacle 
soars skyward for thrice 
that distance. There 
are neither flowers or 
birds to enliven the soli- 
tude, and only the roar- MARSHALL Pass. 


stone, like some great 
cathedral spire. This 
is the famed Curricanti 
Needle. At another 
place the train seems to 
be rushing straight on to 
destruction against the 
very front of a rugged, 
beetling mountain, 
which stands directly in 
its path. One can see 
no opening to right or 
left. On, on we go! 
Another instant, and we 
shall be dashed against 
the rocky buttress! But 
suddenly the engine 
darts to one side, and 
the train veers away 
with it, fairly ‘“dodg- 
ing” the mountain at 
the last instant, and 
goes thundering down 
another stretch of the 
echoing gorge. 

It is a ride not to be 
forgotten, and the im- 
pressions of beauty and 
sublimity will never be 
overcome by apy 


ing of the river breaks the stillness. Soon the cleftjtimes in broad daylight spangled with stars, is seen|amount of foreign travel. One cannot help the belief 

becomes still more narrow, the treeless cliffshigher, the| above. Once in a while the railway changes sides with| that the scenery of our country has a grandeur un- 

river closer confined, and where a long iron bridge hangs | the stream, the waters of which, in the semi-twilight | matched throughout the whole world. 

suspended from the smooth walls, the grandest portion | that prevails between the rising and going down of the ncnitimmascatnentetecambammeingien 

of the canon is reached. sun, seem to be of an exquisite emerald green. Unlike| The price of success is labor. The reward of labor, 
Escaping from the Gorge, the narrow valley of the many of the Colorado canons, the scenery in this one is‘ the consciousness of success. 
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ISACOUNTY SUPERINTENDENOY DESIRABLE? 





By Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, State Supt., Ohio. 


Since the Cincinnati Board of Education, by a partisan 
vote, decided to make politics the test of a school super- 
intendent’s fitness for directing the work of public edu- 
cation in one of the largest cities in the United States, 
it begins to be a question whether public schools them- 
selves are desirable, If the corrupt politician is to con- 
trol the appointment of the superintendents of public 
schools, it were better that these schools be abolished 
entirely. Any system of free schools which places po- 
litical influence before efficient service, in the appoint 
ment or displacement of teachers and other employes, 
is worse than no system. When there is no system of 
public education competent teachers have opportunity 
to pursue their vocation with some prospect of winning 
success, and with little fear of losing their character 
and self-respect. 

If it be granted that education is a legitimate function 
of government, it logically follows that there shvuld be 
school supervision. Public schools reyuire the expen- 
diture of public money, and the wise expenditure of 
public money for public schools makes school supervi- 
sion necessary. The deductions of logic are abundantly 
confirmed by experience. The history of education for 
the last half century shows clearly that under similar 
conditions, the best schools are those which are the best 
supervised. Weak or incompetent supervision always 
andeverywhere results in poor schools. It is strange 
that any intelligent person should believe otherwise. Is 
nota school a factory, the output of which 1s develop- 
ment, training, discipline, and education? Does nvtev- 
ery well-managed factory have a foreman? And when 
several or many factories are owned by one company, is 
there not over them all a single superintendent ? 

In large measure school management is a business, 
and should be studied from a business standpoint. The 
larger and more complictated the business, the more 
numerous the employees and the more skillful the super- 
vision required. In the United States each state and 
each territory has a system of free schools independent 
of every other system. All of these systems, however, 
resemble one another in most essentials to a system of 
free schools. At the head of each state or territorial 
school system is an officer charged with the general su- 
pervison of all the public schools of his state or terri- 
tory. For convenience, the state or territory is divided 
into districts, the public schools of each district being 
managed by a board of education. In the government 
of each state, or territory, counties are necessary sub- 
divisions, and without county officers government by 
counties is out of the question. In a crude condition of 
society, such as that which naturally prevails in the 
early settlement of a state, a single officer performs 
duties which, in a more advanced stage of society, would 
be distributed among several persons. The sheriff is 
not only the executive officer of a court, but also jailer, 
tax-gatherer, and treasurer. The clerk of the court is 
also recorder of deeds in a vewly settled territory, and 
the ¢ unty auditor dots a portion of the work usually 
assigned to a county superintendent of public schools. 
Hitherto county officers have been the result of the de- 
velopment of counties from settled to populous com- 
munities. Hereafter,in the organization of new states 
or, territories, the county superintendent of public 
schools will be among the first officers chosen, or ap- 
pointed. Fifty years ago, when facilities for transporta- 
tion were comparatively poor, the peopling of a state 
proceeded but slowly. To-day it is not unusual for a 
state or a territory to add a hundred thousand to its 
population in a single year, so rapidly does population 
advance from the East to the West. 

The question, Is a county superintendency desirable ? 
aas been affirmatively settled for twenty years, and 
more. The question of to-day is, How can the most effi- 
cient county supervision be secured? This question I 
hope to consider hereafter. 
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SOMB HINTS FOR GEOGRAPAY TEACHERS. 











Geography is without doubt the most popular subject 
in our elementary schools, and not without reason. It 
takes a teacher of rare abihty to make English gram- 
mar attractive. It is easy to make a geography les- 
son enjoyable to him. Grammar is an abstract subject 
of instruction and so more difficult to grapple with in 
an engaging manner. Geography is that branch of 
knowledge which lends itself more readily than any 
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other to kindergarten methods of teaching, which the 
writer firmly believes to be the most truly educative be- 
cause the most truly human. 

Let us take into consideration some of the kindergar- 
ten ways of teaching geography, which in the experi- 
ence of many teachers have proved to be the most effi- 
cacious. The best geography will be gotten from children 
who are first taught to make out of bricks, pea-work, 
and other kindergarten devices, what may be called a 
doll’s school-room with its surroundings. Allowing an 
inch for every foot, five ten-inch bricks, end to end, will 
represent one of the side walls of a school-room 50 feet 
in length, We thus obtain a concrete conception of 
scale which is a fit introduction to the more abstract 
conception of drawing to scale. 

Windows, doors, tables, desks, and forms, stoves, cup- 
boards, can all be ingeniously represented in the model 
school-room and the school play-ground, and other pre- 
cincts can be readily indicated on the same principle. 
This model may be laid down upon the floor, or, better 
still, mounted uponatable. Bricks can be used to show 
the elevation of the school-building, and this can be 
drawn by the teacher with profit upon the blackboard 
or by the children on their slates, before the ground plan 
is similarly proceeded with. Many teachers seem to 
imagine that a plan of the school means nothing but a 
plan of the main school-room, whereas it undoubtedly 
means a ground plan of the school-buildings and school 
precincts. Some teachers put as little into the ground 
plan in the way of school furniture as they think they 
safely may, and it certainly is not the rule, as it should 
be, for teachers to make the final plan hung up for use 
in the school, the finished result of a series of lessons in 
drawing to scale upon the blackboard. 

How can geography be taught upon kindergarten 
principles? In many ways. In the case of country 
child:en living by the sea and within sight of moun- 
tains, there will be little or no difficulty in teaching geo- 
graphical definitions. But where this education from 
nature herself is unavailable we must resort first to 
models, We have met with dozens of teachers who 
make their own clay models, either upon a blue board— 
the blue being intended to represent the sea, or in an 
actual trough of water. 

Many of these relief maps are admirably made, but 
they ure apt to crack unless great care is taken to secure 
an enduring clay. Relief maps of the kind are also 
made of putty, and then there is the device of the sand- 
map, which is made by gumming sand down along the 
boundary lines, by which a permanent outline is se- 
cured, and then filling up the interior with sand, 
through which rivers, railways, and canals, can be traced 
by the teacher or scholars, or by means of which hills 
and mountains may be piled, or other effects in physical 
geography visually expressed. 

But thesimplest and perhaps the best means of teach- 
ing the definitions is to be found in a heap of river sand 
or gravel or damp sawdust, placed upon a blue board, 
or heaped upon the school floor, a portion of which may, 
for convenience, be colored blue or green. The teacher 
will show the scholars say, coast-line, or a peninsula, 
telling them to suppose that the sand is land and the 
colored wood water, and elicit from them through the 
observation of their own eyes the relations between the 
supposed land and water, which form the bases for the 
definitions of coast and peninsula. It will be found 
that a hand-brush is the best means of manipulating the 
sand or gravel. 


Having learned the definitions in this way, one by one, 
the scholars may be then best tested from a permanent 
relief-map containing illustrations of as many defini- 
tions as possible—I have known a spirited teacher go 
so far as to sacrifice his fuses in order to put life into his 
volcanoes. The pictorial cliart is the next step on the 
road from the concrete to the abstract, and finally the 
blank map is reached. But teachers would do wisely in 
keeping to the relief-map to a considerable extent even 
in the upper grades. It would, of course, be quite out 
of the question, when making a relief-map of America, 
to put every town, and mountain, or island upon it that 
should be taught ; but the general physical contour of 
the various countries—for example, the mountainous 
character of the west, the almost dead level of the 
prairies, can be shown in a way which will arrest the at- 
tention far more than the most cunningly shaded map. 
Mention may here be made of a delightful kindergar- 
ten contrivance, which may be termed the table map. 
This consists of a table with a blank map marked out in 
colors upon it. The scholars sit round this table pro- 
vided with counters to represent towns, cones for moun- 
tains, long straws, or thiv slips of wood for railways. 





The teacher then calls upon the players in this geo- 


graphical game to put down in their turn a counter on 
town noted for hardware or woollen goods, a cone 
upon any peak 3,000 feet in_height, or a straw upon the 
railroad, I have even seen one of ‘these table maps made 
in relief to represent Pennsylvania, intersected by min- 
lature railways, along which a toy train would run, 
stopping at the leading manufacturing towns with tiny 
bales of raw goods to be worked up into their staple in- 
dustries. 

We think sufficient has been said to show by what 
kindergarten methods geography may be made a delight 
to the scholar, and therefore prove an absolutely suc- 
cessful subject in the hands of the teacher, in so far as 
relief maps are concerned. We may add, however, a 
couple more illustrations of kindred methods of teach- 
ing. One teacher whom we have encountered keeps 
box of pins, just below the heads of which little flags are 
fastened, marke/ witli the names of capes, towns, rivers, 
and so forth. The blank map is then hung upon a black- 
board in front of the class,{and scholars are called upon 
to take the flag of a particular place and plant the flag- 
staff in its proper position on the map. This simple 
greet ue 7 = par A te effect in eens 
alarge c scho with their y during the 
last six weeks of the school year. ped school we 
found a very complete museum furnish the most valu- 
able adjunct to the teaching of commercial aay a 
The teacher, for example, would hold up a piece of 
and bis whole class would have their hands up ready to 
point out where this article is manufactured. First, 
make your own maps, for the very good reason 
that the blank maps sold by educational publishers con- 
tain as a rule quite an excessive number of places upon 
them. 

Second, having made your map, take good care that a 
syllabus of its contents is prepared and each scholar pro- 
vided with a copy of it. 

Let us say that the scholars have to learn the moun- 
tains of New England to-day. After some general re- 
marks upon the general directions and character of our 
mountain systems the teacher would point, say to the 
White Mountains, the first name on the list. The 
scholars would be directed to find this on their sylla- 
buses, so as to be able to spell this name, and upon their 
little atlases, after having carefully noted its pronunci- 
ation, and its wiace upon blank map. 

When the scholars, under the guidance of the teacher, 
have thus gone through all the mountains and bill;, 
they would be ex . with syllabus and atlas before 
them, to study the blank map uatil they might be re-- 
sonably expected to answer questions upon their leesun, 
after laying aside atlases and syllabuses. 

One more remark upon how to obtain excellent results 
in ge ography, and then weare done. How are teachers 
to deal with geographical readers? Are they expected 
to teach their scholars every page of them? We cannot 
think so. Every teacher would be well-advised to care- 
fully read and note the geographical readers, and from 
them to extract all the coloring matter ae oy to 
illustrate the naked names upon their geographical syl- 
labus, the syllabus itself being framed so as to take in 
all the salient facts stated in the readers. 


SUGGESTIONS AND DEVICES IN NUMBER. 


By Miss May MackintosH, Hoboken, N. J. 

I have used for some time a series of cards made in 
the following manner : 

From Messrs. Schermerhorn & Co. I bought little ob- 
long cards—2x1 1-3 inches—used by chufch choirs for 
displaying the number of the hymn to be sung to the 
congregation. I had a dozen of each figure, from 1 to9. 
On the reverse of each card I made dots, and wrote in 
both script and print, as illustrated, 
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I accustom my children to read the dots with the 
cards held either with the long or short sides of the cb- 
longs in a vertical position. Thus the “‘six-card,” held 
one way, reads “three-twos,” the other way, “‘two- 
threes.” I chose all these particular positions of the 
dots with a view to the rapid recognition of the whole 
number by the children. 
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By the way, a very easy way of making these dots 
perfectly round is to take an old rubber-top from a lead 
pencil, cut off the worn end of it, and then replace it on 
the pencil wrong side up—the pencil not being pushed 
quite through to the end. This makes a good ring of 
ink, but the precaution of taking one or two impressions 
on waste paper at each fresh dip of ink must never be 
neglected. 

Now as to the uses of these cards. 

(a) Sometimes the children pick out all the.cards on 
which they can find two dots in a row. This inchades 
the cards of twos, threes, fours, fives, sixes, and eights. 
In each case they say how many twos, and how many 
over. 

(6) Again, I mix all the cards on a table, and let each 
child of a group of eight or nine children find all the 
cards of one number, giving the ones and twos to the 
youngest, and so on. 

(c) At another time, we make a larger number,—say 
‘‘8,"—as many different ways as possible, only using two 
cards; then, using three and four cards, 

(d) I hold up cards, one at a time, for rapid recogni- 
tion. 

(e) We play the dots are pennies, and they give me 
cards with as many dots as the articles they wish to pur- 
chase call for, Of course, real or toy money is better ; 
but real money has its temptations in a mixed school, 
and toy money is expensive, and must be bought in 
quantities. 

(f) Or for quiet work, each child has, let us say, the 
‘‘three-card,”’ and is told to rule his slate into oblongs, 
and in each oblong to copy the dots and write the words, 
This they like ; it is a training in neatness, and is quite 
effectual for teaching the number-words up to nine. 

In conclusion; all the suggestions offered by the writer 
of ‘‘ A Device in Number ” in the JouRNALof May 15 can 
also be used with these cards. 








FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 





By Ww. M. Girrin, A. M., Newark, N. J. 


Seneca, says: ‘‘The mind unlearns with difficulty 
what it has long learned.” How important, then, that 
all first lessons in any study be given on the right prin- 
ciple. Perhaps in no study is it more important that an 
intelligent. beginning be made than in the study of ge- 

ography. For some reason, girls and boys have an idea 
that, when they begin the study of this subject, they are 
about to begin something very difficult. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the first lessons should be in local 
hy, beginning with directions ; for so much val- 
e information can be given the children without 
havin asked them to memorize any long and meaning- 
less definitions. We will suppose that the class has had 
enough of the local geography, so that they have drawn 
a map of the class-room and have learned to talk about 
it. Now let the teacher draw a map of some room 
which the children have never seen, as, for instance, her 
dining-room. ‘‘ Now, children,” she says; ‘“‘I will draw 
a map of our dining-room on the blackboard: But stop, 
our dining-room is so long and wide that the board is 
not large enough for a map so large. Ah. I¢tell you 
what I will do. I will let my lines be just as many 
eightlis’ of an inch long as our room is feet long. That 
is, one-eighth of an inch will represent one foot, or in 
other words, I shall draw my map on ascaleof one- 
eighth of an inch to the foot. See here it is. 
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- In the 8. W. end of the room you seea recess, which 
feet wide and two feet.deep. Then my map here 
Chase 8-8 by 2-8 of an inch. Near the N. E. end you 
see B; that is my desk, In the E, end in front of the 
“window (all windows are like this X) is E; that is the 
On the S. side is D; onde hoed In 


e@. N. W. end is A; that is a book 
“is.F ; that.is the register. [ey we by 
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Near the centre isC ; that is ourdining table. All of the 
O’s are. chairs,. Now, though none of you have ever 
seen our dining-room, yet, from, this map, you can tell 
me many things about it.. You may answer the follow- 
ing : In what part. of the room is the desk? The regis- 
ter? The couch? The table? ete. How many win- 
dows. on the N. side? East side? etc. Look again at 
the map. Yousee that I have written on the N. side lot. 
On the E. back yard. On the 8S. kitchen. On the W. 
piazza and hall. These are what are on each side of 
my room, that is those things by which my room is 
surrounded. Then I say my room is surrounded or 
bounded as follows: (bound room.) Soon we will have 
some maps to study. from a book, and we will have just 
such questions to answer as some of mine have been, 
only they will be about cities, rivers, mountains, states, 
etc., and these things on the map will not look like the 
things for which they stand any more than the O looks 
like ourchairs, The rivers will look like this-~.~....~ 


The cities like thise The mountains like this 
Sti i ] 
seem Sees 


you have told me about my 
dining-room a moment ago. 

Notice that when the map of my room is hanging up, 
that N. is at the top; E. is at the west, etc. Do not 
think from this that N. means up hill. When we go 
from te couch to the book-case we go north ; but do we 
go up hill? Why, what a funny room it would be if we 
did ?” 





PICTURE TEACHING. 





By Gero. H. Davis, Bayshore, L. I. 

Our ‘‘ New Education ” aims to direct the eye, ear, and 
hand of the child so as to impart to him mental pictures, 
and give him as large a collection of accurate ideas as 
possible. This picture gallery is his mind’s workshop ; 
here memory is the doorkeeper, and comparison, gener- 
alization, reason, imagination, etc., are the workmen. 
Comparison classifies the pictures and arranges them in 
order for the use of the other workmen ; telis the differ- 
ence in size, color, form, weight, etc. Imagination 
takes parts of a score of pictures (ideas) and makes a new 
one, such as the world has never seen. It may be anew 
electric motor, a book of philosophy, or a beautiful 
poem. This workman is constantly increasing the stock 
of the gallery, or the collection of ideas. Generalization 
looksover: the collection, and tells what is true of all 
things. - He-notices that in ALL the pictures, vegetation 
grows toward the light, that water is level, etc. Now 
reason takes two or more of these pictures.and tells his 
associates that if certain things are true, as represented, 
then other things must be true. He sees that New York 
State is in the United States; that Albany is in New 
York; then Albany must be in the United States, 

The question is, how.ean we, in. thenarrow limits of 
the town and school-room, give the child an opportunity 
to use his sénses On the things that actually exist in the 
‘world? Of course; ‘he cannot see all these things, but he 
can see a good picture of everything of importance. 

If the reader will go with me to an ordinary school, 
consisting of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, we 
will see an application of picture teaching. After the 
morning ‘exercises comes the first recitation is arithme- 
tic (seventh grade), just beginning common fractions, 
The class understands the meaning, application, and defi- 
nitions of 1-2, 2-2, 1-3, 2-3, 3-3, 1-4, 2-4, 3-4, 4-4, and are to 
be taught 1-5. _ 

After the mental drill in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, factoring, and other things, a large 
picture (30x40 in.), representing a farm, is placed before 
the class: Drawings of cubes; boxes, squares, and lines 
are placed on the board, A child is asked to tell what 
he sees in the picture, which he does with a few words, 
Others are asked to supplement, all not taking more than 
five minutes... 

The following are some of the review questions given 
by the teacher’ ‘Divide the farm into halves (child doing 
so by, placing the pointer across the picture.) How many 
are there? Point toeach. Divide the, tree into:halves. 
Compare the amount of wood in’ each. ‘Why? Trace 
half of thé wagon, pond, fence, stream, hay-stack, and 
wheat-field. If a boy were asked to go half way across 
the farm from-east-to west, where ought he to stop? If 


the of wood dsiworth $10, point to the amount that 
is $5. A> ton of-hay is worth how much? How 


many tons in the stack? How much is the stack worth? 
Point to the amount I ought to sell for $100. (Child giv- 
ing $200 as the value.) 

The same re are given in connection en a 38, 
1-4, Sty Bed, 


Reco” 





OSes te oh 


| jeots which have been reviewed. 


James mowed 1-4 of the field yesterday ; what part re- 
mains standing? 2-3 of the fence is new ; what part is 
old? 

Teacher leads child to state that the farm is worth 
$20,000. What is the value of 1-4, 2-4, 3-4, 4-4? 

Point to something in the picture. (Child points to 
the road.) The teacher takes the crayon and divides the 
road into fifths. 

Teacher— What have I done? 

Child—Divided the road into five equal parts. 

Teacher—Point to one part, two, three, four, five. 
how many of these parts have you pointed? 

Child—To all. (Same with meadow, fence, woods, 
and others. 

Teacher—James, you may divide something into five 
equal parts. (Child divides the orchard.) 

The child states that these things (fence, road, tree, 
etc.) are units, and one of the five equal parts of a unit 
is one-fifth. 

The definition is now applied to the drawings on the 
board, and the pupils give definitions of 2-5, 3-5, 4-5, 5-5. 

The classes are now changed, and the eighth grade 
(arith.) are ready for work. They are studying denomi- 
nate numbers, and have finished the measures and 
weights, and are to have a review and application of 
tables. For the review of apothecaries’ weight, the 
teacher places a picture representing the interior of a 
drug store before the class ; for avoirdupois weight, that 
of a grocery ; for troy weight, that ot a jewelry store; 
for cubic measure, that of a wood and lumber yard. In 
each case the same plan was followed as in the first les- 
son, 

A change of classes is now made, and the ninth grade 
(arith.) are ready for work. They are studying Banking 
and Viscount. The picture of the interior of a bank is 
placed before them. In connection with their problems 
and explanations, ideas of bank customs, laws, etiquette, 
officers, duties of each, largest banks in the country, 
character of buildings for protection from fire and burg- 
lars, were developed by the things suggested in the pic- 
ture. 

After twenty minutes spent in writing and drawing, 
the seventh grade were marched to the recitation 
benches for geography. They are studying Europe; and 
are familiar with the following things: Its location, 
size, form, coast, surface, soil, climate, productions, and 
are to be taught the characteristics (physical, mental, 
and moral) of the people, and especially those of Ger- 


To 


many. Three large pictures are used—a scene from Ber- 
lin, a German farm and vineyard, and a picture of Bis- 
mark. 


A few guiding questions from the teacher, after the 
child has found and told all he can, brings out and thor- 
oughly impresses the leading characteristics, habits of 
ife, and condition of the German people. 

Another change of classes and the eighth grade are 
ready to recite in geography. They are to study about 
the productions and occupations of Central America. A 
forest scene is hung before them. Men are gathering 
mahogany, and other things. The picture 
represents the high, large trees, trailing vines, and thick 
foliage of a tropical climate. What child failed to geta 
good picture in his mind of this occupation and its sur- 


rosewood, 


roundings? After this, a mining scence was studied, and 
then a scene fron the business part of one of the large 
cities. The condition of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests were correctly noted by the children, 


with but a few short questions from the teacher. 

Next, a lesson is given to the ninth grade on the human 
héart, from specimens from the meat market,and charts. 
Water is used in place of blood, and the actions of the 
valves, chambers, and tubes are experimentally brought 
out by means of a funnel, pitcher of water, and a large 
crayon. drawing of a section of the heart. (A small 
pump is good for illustration.) 

This.closes the morning session, but it may be stated 
that reading, language, literature, and history can be 
taught much better by means of pictures than the sub- 
Every piece in the 
Reader ought to be illustrated by a picture, and that pic- 
ture studied before the reading. 
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PRACTICAL WORK IN BOTANY. 








By. Prin. CHARLES F, MERRILL, Willimantic, Conn. 

In the summer of 1885 an entirely new plan was adop- 
ted by my assistant, Miss Martin, in teaching botany in 
our high school, and the same idea has been carried out 
successfully in the lower roovns. Instead of theold, duil 
recitation of facts, and the analysis of a few flowers, 
each member of the class of tweaty was incited to do 
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personal work. The result was an attainment of much 
more botannical knowledge, and also a deep love for the 
study. A brief account of some of the work may incite 
other teachers to do likewise,—drop the book and study 
nature. 

Each pupil was given a small box, in which to plant 
seeds, and urged to dig up the seeds frequently, in order 
that he might see the process of germination. Germi- 
nation was also shown by placing seeds on a strip of 
muslin tied over a tumbler of water in such a manner 
that the seeds rested on the water. The former plan 
seemed to be most popular, and great sport was there 
over a peanut that developed into a lima bean when its 
leaves appeared. 

In studying roots and leaves, the class made drawings 
of the different shapes, copying from Prang’s botanical 
series of cards, as well as from nature. Almost every 
fine day excursions were made, and the different leaves 
and flowers gathered were saved for later analysis or for 
pressing. A simple vasculum for the carrying of speci- 
mens can be made out of a tin can in which beef tongues 
are sold. If the top is carefully cut off close to the edge 
the box is nearly complete. Partitions can be made of 
thin wire, and a cover of a large lard pail will serve asa 
cover for the vasculum,. A little ingenuity is all that is 
needed. A better one can be made at a trifling cost by 
any tinsmith, and a good size is 12 inches long, 6 inches 
wide, and two and one-half deep. A handle of wire is 
all that is then needed. 

Sometimes a field book is wanted. A simple one can 
be made by taking the top and bottom of a thick paste- 
board box, 18 inches long, by 8 or 10 inches wide —The 
back can be made of stout cloth or leather. The ends 
and one side should have oil-silk flaps to turn over the 
paper and prevent specimens from wetting. A shawl 
strap serves to fasten the book, and as a handle. Com- 
mon thin blotting-paper will serve for drying paper. 
This should be cut a trifle smaller than the book. 

A simple press can be made of two boards, or slates, 
about the same size as the field book. Pressure is made 
by a rope twisted around the middle. In using the 
press, from 50 to 200 dryers, according to work done by 
pupils, are wanted. These can be made of newspapers, 
or any slightly bibulous paper, and should consist of 
eight or so thicknesses sewed together along their sides, 





Forceps, knives, hatchets, and saws, trowels, and small 
boxes for carrying moss are also necessary articles, read- 
ily found in every family. 

After six weeks of this out-door general work, each 
member of the class was assigned special work, in ac- 
cordance with his taste and ability. One was preparing 
specimens of wood, A large collection of the various 
woods in this vicinity was made. Each billet was ten 
inches long, and four inches thick. Pupils were required 
to do their own sawing from the trees, then to split each 
piece of wood in two, lengthwise. These billets were 
seasoned in a warm room—not by the stove, where they 
would warp—for at least a month, and planed smooth 
on the ends and inner side. The common and botanical 
names were written in common black or Indian ink, and 
the planed surface varnished with white shellac varnish. 
The gathering of these specimens by the boys and girls 
revealed to them certain subjects for essays, and thus 
served as a double lesson. Justice demands that the 
girls should have the credit of securing specimens from 
the hardest and toughest trees. 

Another division made large collections of leaves of 
different shapes and veining, which were analyzed and 
pressed, and a written analysis of each lef was pre- 
sented with the collection. The same was done with the 
flowers gathere1. 

Another division of the class mounted specimens of 
the epidermis of leaves and of petals, and transverse and 
longitudinal sections of the stem for the microscope. 
The plain slide was furnished to the pupils, who first 
ground the edges, then mounted the specimens in bal- 
sam, the cover glass surrounded by aring of sealing wax, 
and the common and botanical names of the specimen 
written on the stick-tag at one end of the slide. This is 
very fascinating work, and any teacher who has Man- 
ton’s ‘‘ Beginnings with the Microscope,” can readily and 
easily guide pupils in the work. Cases for holding the 
slides were also made by the pupils. 

Starch tests were also tried by several. These tests for 
starch in roots are made by applying tincture of iodine 
with a camel’s hair brush. If there is much starch pres- 
ent a violet hue will be perceived ; if but a little, only a 
violet tint will appear. Otherwise there is no starch 
present. Our pupils were required to make a tabulated 





and the comparative amount of starch in each. 

The school owns one of Crouch’s large microscopes, 
thus affording an opportunity for microscopic study of 
pollen of a large number of flowers. Pupils were re- 
quired to make drawings of the pollen as seen by them 
under the glass. Under the drawings were writ- 
ten the common and botanical names of the plant, and 
a description of the color, shape, and comparative size of 
the pollen grains. It might be well to state here that no 
teacher need be discouraged in this work because her 
pupils have never been taught to draw. A large pro- 
portion of our class never tried to draw until they com- 
menced the study of botany, but by perseverance pre- 
sented some fine work ere the end of the term. 

The rest of the class were engaged in making mono- 
graphs. Each pupil made a careful study of some one 
plant ; then wrote a description of the same, accompa- 
nied by a drawing of the entire plant—root, stem, leaves, 
and blossom—and microscopic drawings of a ripe pistil, 
stigma, and ovary, a ripe anther, a pollen grain, trans- 
verse and longitudinal sections of the stem, the epider- 
mis of a leaf and petal. This description included the 
* labitat ” of the plant, kind of root, stem and leaf, time 
of flowering, complete analysis of the flower, and the 
manner of reproduction. 

As no two pupils were allowed to collect the same 
specimens of leaves, flowers, or cut similar billets of 
wood, nearly a full collection of the flora and trees of 
this vicinity was gathered. Also, as no two pupils made 
slides of similar objects or drawings of pollen from simi- 
lar flowers, or monogrophs of similar plants, a large col- 
lection of interesting and instructive work was obtained. 
In order to stimulate other classes to excel this work of 
a single term of twelve weeks, an exhibit of thesame 
was made at the county fair. 

This term the same pian is being pursued, and it is ex- 
pected that ere the term closes our local collection will 
be nearly complete. To-day every student is interested 
in his botany work, and a love for investigation has also 
developed itself in the other science classes. Try this 
plan, fellow teacher; it will give you health from out- 
door exercise, increase your love for nature and nature’s 
God, develop power of observation and thought in your 
pupils, and render school life more profitable and 


statement of the names of the plants they had tested, | pleasant. 
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EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON THE HEAT OF THE 
° ba BODY. 





[Preparee by a pupil teacher in the training department of the 
Normal College, New. York,) 


Purpose: To teach children'the nature of our bodily 
heat, and to mention the evil effects of alcohol upon it. 

When the fire is low in the stove, what do we do to 
make it burn better? 

** We put on more coal or wood.” 

But sometimes, even though there is enough fuel, the 
fire does not burn well, What do we then do? 

**We open the draught.” 

Why? 

*“* To give the fire more air.” 

Can you gucss why the air makes the fire bur 1 bet 
ter?—It is because a great part of the air is made up of 
a gas that has a long, hard name; but this gas, as we 
shall see, is one of man’s best friends, and we want to 
know the names of our friends, even though they are 
long, so I will write it on the blackboard. Its name is 
Oxygen. But Oxygen has many friends, and one he 
loves the best lives in the coaland the wood thai we put 
on the fire. The name of this friend of Oxygen is Car- 
bon. (Write on blackboard). So when we open the 
draught of the stove, Oxygen can get to his friend Car- 
bon in the coal, and they commence such a lively shak- 
ing of hands, and hug each other so hard, that the stove 
fairly glows with warmth. 

Now, although the fire is very useful in warming us, 
how do we generally feel, even though we are away 
from the stove ? 

** We still feel warm.” 

After little boys have been running very hard, besides 
being tired, how else do they feel ? 

** They feel very warm.” 

And when do they breathe very hard, so hard that we 
say they pant? 

** When they have been running very hard.” 

What do we take into our lungs wnen we breathe? 

** We take air into our lungs.” 

Yes, and what does the stove take in through the 
draught ? 





“ Air.” 

So you see we are not so different from a stove after 
all. But who remembers what else is needed besides air 
to keep the fire burning? 

** Fuel is needed.” 

I wonder who can guess what the fuel is we use inour 
living stoves. 

“ Our food is the fuel.” 

* Name some of the food we eat.” 

** Bread, cake, meat, fruit, etc.” 

How different these look from the black fuel that 
feeds the fire in the stove, but let us‘see if we are not a 
little mistaken in thinking them so different. Suppose 
we should leave some bread, or cake, or potatoes in a 
hot oven very long, how would they look when taken 
out? 

“They would look black, like coal.” 

Yes, so'you see in the nice white bread and potatoes 
we have an old friend hidden under cover. Whats his 
name? 

** Carbon.” 

‘Now, in the stove, Oxygen has to go only a little way 
before he meets his friend Carbon. Oxygen always 
keeps a sharp look-out for Carbon, and is very glad in- 
deed to meet him; but Oxygen must go a long way in 
our stoves before he can reach Carbon. I will tell you 
a little story about what he sees on the way: Whe: we 
breathe, where does the air first enter? 

‘Through the nose or mouth.” 


Yes, and from there Oxygen passes downwards 
through a long passage-way. This passage-way divides 
into smaller halls, and these branch off into still smaller 
ones, until Oxygen reaches such a very small one that 
he can hardly squeeze in. Where are all these little 
halls? 

** In the lungs.” 

Yes, and in the lungs Oxygen sees little streams run- 
ning by, through very small tunnels. The tunnels have 
little holes in the side, through which Oxygen can see 
that the stream is as clear as water, but is crowded with 
pretty little purple boats. Oxygen sees his companions 
getting on the boats, so he gets on also ; but mo sooner 
is Oxygen on the boats than they all turn a pretty, bright 
red color. Does anyone know what the little stream 
with the little boats in it really is?—It is the blood, and 


the little tunnels through which it is flowing are the 
veins.in the lungs. 

Oxygen has a long way yet to float in the stream be- 
fore he will reach Carbon, Besides, the siream passes 
through a great mahy wonderful and beautiful places, 
that you will learn more about bye and bye. At last, 
after a long journey, Oxygen sees ‘fis ‘friend Carbon, 


‘}and they are so glad te meet each, other, and shake 


hands so hard, that they make our bodies very warm 
indeed. Then they both jump into a boat, which imme- 
diately changes from its bright red color to purple again. 
Look at the back of your hand and see if you can see the 
stream flowing there, which looks purple on account of 
the great many little boats that are floating in it, carry- 
ing the two friends, Oxygen and Carbon, right back to 
the lungs. Who can tell how they get out of the lungs 
at last? 

** We breathe them out.” 

Now, suppose anybody did not eat the right kind of 
food for fuel, anu did not breathe in good, pure air, how 
would he feel? 

** He would feel cold.” 


I read about a man who did not take the right kind of 
food. He drank alcohol, which is found in wine, 
whisky, brandy, beer, and a great many other bad 
drinks. The oxygen that was breathed in by that man 
found that the little boats in the stream were all shriv- 
eled up, aud piled one on the other in such confusion 
that he could hardly get in them, and a great many of 
the little boats could hardly be loaded with Oxygen. 
After a while the fires would not burn well, and the 
man began to grow cold. 

Not long ago, when some men sailed away up north 
to explore the cold Arctic regions, where the ice and 
snow never melt, the captain thought that if he should 
take a great deal of these alcoholic drinks, like brandy 
or whisky, for the men to drink, that it would keep 
them warm ; but he soon found out that he was wrong, 
for the men who drank it suffered a great deal from the 
cold, and some of them were frozen to death, while those 
who would not touch it could bear the cold best. (Con 
sult Richardgon’s Temperance Lesson Book. As asup 
plementary reading lesson use ‘‘ Leaflets for Young Peo- 
ple,” No. 14, Ross, the Arctic Explorer, Published “by 





the National Temperance Society, 58 Reade st., N. Y.) 
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dragged forth from its obscurity on the occasion; and How all the beautiful by-and-by 
GENERAL EXERCISES. thus many a hard-working historian and philosopher Around you and after you seems to fly ; ‘ 
Ree ee era ara tas Sing on or eat on, as pleases your mind ! 
The Dawn. jecture respecting the first discovery and Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
e population of this country. 
Bate. 4 *All the world knows the lamentable Run, little rivulet, run ! 
‘ + === = sy state in which the poor savages were Summer is fairly begun. 
« zs o- found. Not only deficient in the comforts| Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines, : 
Th 1 " ite And of life, but what is still worse, most} And the echo that rings where the waterfall shines. 
bs: bo mm ong nig! wich hd > rr, Where piteously and unfortunately blind to the Run, little rivulet, run ! 
is in - ec : 
8. on, then, ‘from thy ‘per - fee - rem Send miseries of their situation. But no sooner Run, little rivulet, run ! 


did the benevolent inhabitants of Europe 
behold their sad condition than they im- 
mediately went to work to ameliorate and 
improve it. They introduced among them 








rum, gin, brandy, and the other comforts 





2222" SSeS === 


of life—and it is astonishing to read how 





day comes ern in; The ore of 
dwells of light the spring, Where loud the 
down some ray of love, That in our 


soon the poor savages learned to estimate 


light dis- these blessings. 
heav'n-ly 
deep de- *It was truly asight that might well 


inspire horror, to behold these savages 
tumbling among the dark mountains of 
paganism, and guilty of the most horrible 











ignorance of religion. It is true, they 
never stole nor defrauded; they were 





£ —— i 
(6 SSS Sa ESS} 
i t + ——'+-- - pe 


cov - er The ro - sy morn with - in. 
le - gions Their hal - le - lu - jahs sing. 

jec - tion Our guide and staff may prove! 
Pia lento. ——. 





Long hast thou lin-ger 





goer REE 


sake us quite, Yet wilt thou not for-sake us quite! 


From “School Songs,”” Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 

*It was advanced by some of the ancient sages that the 
earth was an extended plain, supported by vast pillars; 
and by others, that it rested on the head of a snake, or 
the back of a huge tortoise—but as they did not provide 
a resting place for either the pillars or the tortoise the 
whole theory fell to the ground, for want of proper foun- 
dation. 


*I cannot help noticing the kindness of Providence in 
creating comets for the great relief of bewildered philos- 
ophers. By their assistance more sudden evolutions and 
transitions are éffected in the system of nature than are 
wrought in a pantomimic exhibition, by the wonder- 
working sword of Harlequin. Should one of our modern 
sages in his theoretical flights among the stars, ever find 
himself lost in the clouds, and in danger of tumbling 
into the abyss of nonsense and absurdity, he has but to 
seize a comet by the beard, mount astride of his tail, and 
away he gallops in triumph, like the enchanter on his 
hyppogriff, or a Connecticut witch on her broomstick, 
‘* to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky.” 


*Theories are the mighty soap-bubbles with which the 
grown-up children of science amuse themselves. 





*For my own part, until the learned have come to an 
agreement among themselves, I shall content myself 
with the account handed down tome by Moses; in which 
I do but follow the example of our ingenious neighbors 
of Connecticut; who at their first settlement proclaimed 
that the colony should be governed by the laws of God— 
until they had time to make better. 


*Noah, we are told by sundry very creditable histor- 
ians, becoming sole surviving heir and proprietor of the 
earth, after the deluge, like a good father, portioned out 
his estate among his children. To Shem he gave Asia, 
to Ham Africa, and to Japhet Europe. Now itis a thou- 
sand times to be lamented that he had but three sons, 
for had there been a fourth, he would doubtless have in- 
herited America, which, of course, would have been 

*From Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 
+From Tales of a Traveller, 





*d, bless-ed light, Yet wilt thou not for- 


Sittin: 


sober, frugal, continent, and faithful to 
their word ; but though they acted right 
habitually, it was all in vain, unless they 
acted so from precept. The newcomers, 
therefore, used every method to induce 
them to embrace and practice the true 
religion—except, indeed, that of setting 
them the example. 


*The original claimants of the soil being 
all dead and buried, and no one remaining 
to inherit or dispute the soil, the Span- 
iards, as the next immediate occupants, 
entered upon the possession as clearly as 
the hangman succeeds to the clothes of 
the malefactor—and this right may be 
entitled the right by extermination, or, in 
other words, the right by gunpowder. 

¢I could not.go into my mother’s room 
my heart swelled when I passed within 
sight of the door. Her portrait hxng in the parlor, just 
over the place where she used to sit. As I cast my eye 
on it, I thought that it looked at me with tenderness, 
and I burst into tears. I was a careless dog, it is true, 
hardened a little, perhaps, by living in public schools, 
and buffeting about among strangers, who cared nothing 
for me; but the recollection of a mother’s tenderness 
was overcoming. 


aad 


¢There are few things so sleepless and miserable as 
your cultivation of fashionable smiles. 


+I gradually acquired a rusty look, and had a money- 
borrowing air, upon which the world began to shy me. 


+The most thoughtless of mortals will some time or 
other have his days of gloom, when he will be compelled 
to reflect. 


+How little do we appreciate a mother’s tenderness 
while living! how heedless are we in youth of all her 
anxieties and kindness! But when she is dead and gone ; 
when the cares and coldness of the world come wither- 
ing to our hearts; when we find how hard it is to meet 
with true sympathy ; how few love us for ourselves; 
how few will befriend us in our misfortunes ; then it is 
that we think of the mother we have lost. 


+This youngster gradually became an intimate visitor 
of the family. He talked little, but sat long. He filled 
the father’s pipe when it was empty, gathered up the 
mother’s knitting-needle or ball of worsted when it fell 
to the ground ; stroked the sleek coat of the tortoise- 
shell cat, and replenished the teapot for the daughter 
from the bright copper kettle that sang before the fire. 
All these little offices may seem of trifling import ; but 
when true love is translated into Low Dutch, it is in this 
way that it eloquently expresses itself. 





SELECTIONS FROM LUCY LARCOM, 





[For Primary GRADES.] 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay red-vested knight, 

Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight. 
You never dream of the wonders you bring,— _ 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing. 





Sing to the fields of the sun, 

That wavers in emerald, shimmers in gold, 

Where you glide from your rocky ravine, crystal-cold ; 
Run, little rivulet, run ! 


Run, little rivulet, run! 

Stay not till summer is done! 
Carry the city the mountain bird’s glee ; 
Carry the joy of the hills to the sea ; 

Run, little rivulet, run! 


—_—_——_ 


Pussy-Clover’s running wild, 
Here and there and anywhere, 
Like a little vagrant child, 
Free of everybody’s care. 


Lady-Rose is shy and proud ; 
Maiden-Lily bashful-sweet ; 

Pussy-Clover ioves a crowd.— 
Seeks the paths of hurrying feet. 


Like all faithful, homely things, 
Pussy-Clover lingers on 

Till the bird no longer sings, 
And the butterfly is gone. 


When the latest isters go, 
When the golden-rod drops dead, 
Then, at last, in heaps ef snow. 
Pussy-Clover hides her head. - 


Ho! for the hills in summer ! 
Ho! for the roeky shade, 
Where the ground-pine trails under the fern leaves 
Deep in the mossy glade. 
Up in the dewy sunrise ; 
Waked by the robin’s trill ; 
Up and away, g-berrying, 
To the pastures on the hill! 


Swinging on a birch tree 
To a sleepy tune, 

Hummed by all the breezes 
In the month of June! 


Little leaves a-flutter 
Sound like dancing drops 

Of a brook on pebbles,— 
Song that never stops. 


He who calls the stars by name 

At his mighty word they came 

Out of Heaven’s deep light, to bless 
Life’s remotest wilderness. 

Every soul may be a sun,— 

You and I, too, little one ! 





If I were a sunbeam, 

I know what I'd do; 

I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through. 

I would steal among them, 
Softest light I'd shed, 

Until every lily 

Raised its drooping head. 

If I were a sunbeam, 

I know where Id go ; 

Into lowliest hovels, 

Dark with want and woe ; 
Till sad hearts looked upward, 
I would shine and shine ; 
Then they'd think of Heaven, 
Their sweet home, and mine. 


Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child, whose life is glad 
With an inner radiance 
Sunshine never had? 

O, as God has blessed thee, 


AR aap nln bam ch 


But must die or shine. 


wee Pee nae 
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, , Whe little , "s home is the sky, 

J. JOr\the gronnd, or a nest in the tree. 
The little child some day will fly 
Frome door-step, new regions to see. 

f)¢>)°) > Bird-like and 

tag * May his sanny fight be? e 

And wherever on earth he may go, 
May his footsteps be whiter than snow ! 


SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 








{For PrRimaRy GRADES. ] 
It is very nice to think 
The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 
In every Christian kind of place. 





Happy hearts, and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places— 
That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages. 





Cruel children, crying babies, 

All grow up as geese and gabies ; 
Hated, as their age increases, 

By their nephews and their neices. 





The sun is not a-bed, when I 

At night upon my pillow lie ; 

Still round the earth his way he takes, 
And morning after morning makes. 


a 


While here, at home, in shining days, 
We round the sunny garden play ; 
Each little Indian sleepy -head 

Is being kissed and put to bed. 


And when at eve I rise from tea, 
Day dawns\beyond the‘Atlantic sea ; 
«ind all the childzen in the west 


My bed is like a little boat ; 
Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor’scoat, 
And starts me in the dark. 
At night I go on board, and say 
Good-night to all my friends on shore ; 
I shut my eyes, and saila ay, 
And see and hear no more, 


All night across the dark we steer ; 
But when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 





The moon has a face like the clock in the hall ; 
She shines on thieves on the garden wall, 

On streets, and fields, and harbor quays, 

And birdies asleep in the forks of the trees. 


The squalling cat, and the squealing mouse, 
The howling dog by the door of the house, 
The bat that lies in bed at noon, 

All love to be out by the light of the moon. 


But al of the things that belong to the day 
Cuddle to sleep, to be out of her way ; 

And flowers and children close their eyes, 
Till up in the morning the sun shall arise 





FOR RECITATION. 


One of these may be recited in the morning asa part of the 
hopening exercises. 
NOWHERE. 
Do you know where the summer blooms all the year 
round, 
W bere there never is rain on a picnic day, 
Where the thornless rose in its beauty grows, 
And the little boys never are called from play ? 
Oh! hey! itis far away, 
In the wonderful land of Nowhere. 


Would you like to live where nobody scolds, 
Where you never are told: “It is time for bed,’ 
Where you learn without trying, and laugh without 





Are getting up and being dressed. 


“J une 26; 1886. 

Where snarls never when they comb your head 
Then oh! hey! you must hie’dway Li 

To the wonderful landiof Nowhere. is 


If you long to dwell where you never need wait, 
Where no cne is punished or made to cry, 
Where a supper of cakes is not followed by aches, 
And little folks thrive‘on a diet of pie ; 
Then ho! hey ! you must go, I say, 
Tothe wonderful land of Nowhere. 


se 


You must drift down the river of Idle Dreams, 
Close to the border of No-man’s land’; 
Fcr a year and a day you must sail away, 
And then you will come to an unknown strand. 
And ho! hey! if you get there—stay 
In the wonderful land of. Nowhere. 


—EDna WHEELER. 


A BIT OF POTTERY, 

The potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground ; 

The other with never-slacking speed, 
Turning his swift wheel round. 

Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 
‘“How tired his foot must be !” 


The potter never paused in his-work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing ; 

*Twas only a Common flower pot, 
But perfect in fashioning. 

Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired : 

‘“‘No, marm, it isn’t the foot that Ficks— 
The one that stands gets tired.” 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 








A HIGHLAND BOY _ FAITH. 

A traveller in Scotland observed ome choice and rare 
plants growing on the edge of a precipice. He could not 
reach them, but offered a little Highland boy a handsome 
present if he would consent to be lowered to the spat by a 
| rope around his waist. The bay hesitated ; he looked at the 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus- 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, 
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A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers and 
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THE NEW LIFE POLICY 


OF 


THE 
Travelers 


HARTFORD. 


FTER months of careful deliberation, the management of Tue 
TRAVELERS has evolved a new form of life policy, which, issued 





with the beginning of the new year, cannot fail to mark also a new 
era in the history of the company. It is so simple, so direct, so straight- 
forward, that the most rabid anti-insurance fanatic will not be able to sad- 
dle it with any of the bugaboos so dear to the hearts of that class of ob- 
jectors. Everything is clear, definite, and comprehensible by the most or- 
dinary intelligence. There are absolutely no conditions on the face of the 
contract, except that the premiums shall be paid, and the following most 
liberal non-forfeiture provision looks out for those who for some reason or 
other are not able to comply with that elementary requirement ;— 

“In case of default in payment of any premium after the third, this pol- 
icy will remain in force for the term specified in the table of ‘ paid-up term 
insurance ’ indorsed hereon. Provided, however, that in case of the death of 
the insured within three years from the date of such default, the unpaid 
premiums with interest shall be deducted from the amount insured ; or in 
lieu of such term insurance, a paid-up policy will be granted for the amount 
specified in the table of ‘ paid-up policy values’ indorsed hereon, provided 
this policy is legally surrendered therefor at the Home Office within three 
months from date of lapse.” 

After the policy has been in force two years, the holder thereof is free 
to travel whither he listeth. Cash surrender values, payable every fifth 
year, are indorsed on the contract, which is given entire to the policy- 
holder, together with a copy of his application. All the other values re- 
garding paid-up and term insurance are indorsed as well, thus obviating 


‘the tedious old-time practice of referring the policy-holder to the statute 
‘books, or burdening him with a mathematical calculation often as far re- 


moved from his inclination asfrom his capacity. His rights are distinctly 
and completely defined on the face of his policy ; and there is no other 
life-indemnity contract on the market of which the same can be said in 
€équal measure. Add to all these desirable features the fact that THE 
TRAVELERS charges the lowest cash premium rates, and it will be easily 
conceived that nothing is wanting to make this instrument especially at- 
tractive to the insuring public, and a boon tothe agents fortunate enough 
to be intrusted with its negotiation.. They have in facta policy to sell, the 


“absolute security of which is beyond a doubt, at rates which must make 


the most pretentious assessment concern hide its diminished head. 
No successful life company can show as large assets in proportion to its 


liabilities as Toe Traveers; the original accident company of America 


and the largest in the world, which is paying out $4,000 per day for losses 
by death. and disabling injuries, and promptly settles all claims on receipt 
of satisfactory proofs. Reinforced by such a record and such practices, 
the new policy of THz Traveters bids fair to augment the already flour- 
ishing business of the company to a degree not easily foretold.— Boston 


Standard, 
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“rl SSseGce 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
711 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, N. Y., 


HAVE RECENTLY ADDED TO THEIR LIST OF STAND- 
ARD TEXT-BOOKS. 





English Classics. 
Recent Issues. 
58. The Story of the Aineid. 
59. The Story of the Iliad. 
60. Swi't's Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput. 
61. Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. (Con- 


62. Alcestis of Euripedes. (Translation tn 
poetry.) 


The List of English Classics also includes 
selections from 


Byron, Milton, Bacon, Moore, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Burns, Crabbe, Campbell, Pope, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Spenser, 
Cowper, Tennysoa, Gray, Irving, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Lamb, Dryden, 
The Cavalier Poets, Bryant, 
Thackeray, Keats, Coleridge, 
Addison, Webster, Brown, 

Morris, Ruskin. 

to 64 pages each, 16mo. Others in 
preparation. Bound with paper covers. Sent to 
yA Magner ody Ly ig ye tates, post-paid. One 
pm ay ~ for 1,20; 100 copies for $9 ; 1,000 


880. 
single copy sent by mail on receipt of 12ets. 


From 32 to 





SCHOOL EDITION, 
Shakespeare’s Plays: 


VIZ: 

Merchant of Venice. Hamlet, Julius Cesar, 
Tempest, King Lear, King Henry V., 
Macbeth, As You Like It, King 
Henry VIL, King Henry IV., 

(Part ID, Richard III. 


With Notes, Examination Papers, ond Plan of 
selected). B 


mmr ( y BRAINERD KELLOGG, 
A. $3.00 per dozen. Specimen copy 25 cents. 








Scott’s Lady ofthe Lake. 
CONDENSED. 


With Notes, etc., by Prof. W. 8. DALGLEISH. | 
Cloth, flexibie. Price, $2.40 per dozen. 


Scott’s Marmion. 


Uniform in style and price with “The Lady of 
the Lake.” 








Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
bel Conquer. 
With notes HaRowp Lirr.epa 


ay College, D bliin. Cloth, fenlble, 08 pases’ 
25 cents per copy. 


Paradise Lost. 


BOOK IL. 








Contatntas Introductory, ica} and Ex- 
otes. “Cloth, heer pages, Price 

per dozen, by mail, post-paid, $3.00. 
Paradise Lost. Books Land I1., with notes. 
Cloth, flexible, 158 pages, 35 cents per copy. 


The Canterbury Tales. 
The Prologue of Grorrrey CHAUCER. With 
Biograph and Explanatory 

Notes, and Glossary. By E. F. WULLovansy, 
M.D. 112 pp., 16mo., Cloth, flexible. Price by, 
mail, pos-pala, per doz. $3.60, 


Chaucer’s The Squieres 
Tale 


e 
With notes. Cloth, flexible, 80 pages, 30 cents | 
per copy. 
An Essay on Man. 

By ALEXANDER Pops. With 

Notes. 72 pages, cloth, flexible. Price, $2.40 | 
per dozen. | 
Practical Recitations. | 


(Just Published.) aI 
| 

















A COMPILATION of New ong Vopgeiie Se- 


A ComPLets CouRsE IN 


Physiology asa Hygiene. 


Fully com plying with State laws requiri - 
struction in the physiological effects of Stimu- 
mats os + ead By Josspa ©. HuToni- 

N 


First Lessons 1 in Physi- 


(Now Ready) For Elementary Classes. 160 
pages, 16mo, Roth. Specimen copy, 30 centa, 


The Laws of Health, 


For Grammar Grades. 223 pages, 12mo. 
Specimen copy to teacoern, 50 cents. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 

igh Schools and Academies. (Revered 

a cod and Improved. 3°0 pages. 
Specimen copy, $1.08. 


Word-Lessons; A Com- 
plete Speller. 


for use in the Higher Primary, Inter- 
oan. and Grammar py By Al 4 
Resp, A.M. a doit author of “* Reed & K 
Grammars.’ 88 pages, 12mo. Price, 25 cen 














Short Course of English 
History. 

With numerous Maps and Engravings. By 

ous 5, ANDERSON, Ph.D., author of a Hi’- 


torica! Series. 217 pages, 12mo. Specimen copy 
90 cents. 


A Text-Book on English 
Literature. 





her Lessons in_Ene- 
-xt-Beok on Rhet- 
orice.” 485 pages, 12mo. ;—— copy, $1.20. 
New Arithmetic Series. 
In two boots, James B. Toomson, LL.D., 
author of a Ma 4 Series. 
I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Oral and Written. Dhustresed. For Primary 
Schools.) Specimen co Contd 


Hi. COMP Plath GRabED Attu Cy 


and Written. In one vol 
Acad.) 400 pages. Specimen copy, 70 cent 


_|Commercial Arithmetic. 
Sch: High Schoo is, hon 
on 00! 
cial Co By James B. cavdeuncs ad Comyuer- 
author of a Mathematical Series, 320 pages, 


mv. Specimen copy, $1.00. 
Key y n June, 


A Text-Book on Com- 
mercial Law. 
by Sateen 8 CLARK. edits riot Yount Yor 
hem ae Fo copy. cet 
A Hand-Book of Myth- 
~~. ple 


pis sok, erat Ase cs 

rom 
tique sculptures. $30 pages, 16mm oth. a 
cimen copy, 90 cents. 























A COMPLETE COURSE IN HISTORY. 
\A New Manual of Gen- 
eral History. 

Caption to ——y Mod- 
po Solored Maps, te the use of © of Collegun a | 
Schools, Academies, etc., by Jann rH. 

8O0N ine autbor of a historica — 
published in one i 
in two — 


L ANCIENT HISTORY, 302 pp, Specimen 
copy, $1.00. 
Ul. MEDLEZEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, 


375 pp. Specimen copy, 
Complete in on vol., en copy $1.60, 


Teachers are invited to send for catalogue, descriptive circulars and specimen pages 


if they d 


in regard to the charucter and 


abdve-riamed works. 
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money and thought of all that it wouid purchase, for his 
parents were poor, und had few of the comforts of life, but 
then as he glanced at the terrible precipice, he shuddered 
and drew back. At length his eye brightened, and he said, 
with decision : ‘I'll go if father will hold the rope.” And 
he went. 

A KIND-HEARTED MONARCH. ~ 


A MINUTE’S ANGER. 


Not long a~o, in a city not far from New York, two boys 
who were very good friends, were playing together. In the 
|course of the game a dispute arose between them, and both 
became angry ; one struck the other, and finally one kicked 
the other, who fell unconscious in the street, was taken 
home, and now for four weeks has suffered most cruelly. 

A poor Arab, traveling in the desert, met with a spring of | The doctors say that if he lives he will never be well, and 
clear, sweet, sparkling water. Used as he was only to| will always suffer and need the constant care of a physician. 
brackish wells, such water as this appeared to his simple | If the boys had been the greatest enemies they would not, 
mind worthy of a monarch, and, filling his leathern bottle} could not, have desired a worse fate for each other than 
from the spring, he determined to go and present it to the} this. But, instead of enemies, they were friends and loving 
caliph himself. The poor man traveled a long way before | companions. Now everything is changed. One will never 
he reached the presence of his sovereign, and laid his | be able to walk, or to take part in active games; the other 


humble offering at his feet. The caliph did not despise the | will never forget the sufferings he has caused. 
little gift, brought to him with so much trouble. He} A minute’s anger caused this.—Christian Union. 


ordered some of the water to be poured into a cup, drank it, 
and, thanking the Arab with a smile, ordered him to be 


presented with a reward. The courtiers around pressed| « Come, come,” said Mrs. Swan to her brood one day, 
surprise of all, the caliph forbade them to touch a single selves, you're getting altogether too large for me to carry. 


A SWIMMING LESSON. 


drop. After the poor Arab had quitted the royal presence Jump in now and swim out to that stone.” 
with a light and joyful heart, the caliph turned to his] “Q)wecan’t. We'll drown,” cried the cygnets. 


courtiers and thus explained his conduct: “During the] «©, very well then, get on your poor mother’s back and 
travels of the Arab,” he said, ‘‘ the water in his leathern| make her carry you till she sinks to the bottom of the 
bottle had become impure and distasteful. But it was an| pond,” said she. But there was a curious twinkle in her 
offering of love, and as such I have received it with pleas-| eye as she said it. 
ure. But I well knew, that, had I saffered another to par-| she started for the middle of the pond. Suddenly, without 
take of it, he would not have concealed his disgust ; and |g second’s warning, she went down under the water and 


The young ones. piled on her back and 


therefore I forbade you to touch the draught, lest the heart | the cygnets were left scrabbling about on top. 


of the poor man should be wounded.” 


In 1798, a French ship was wrecked off Halifax. All on 
board were drowned except eight men who clung to the 


very near the shore no one would venture to put to sea. 
At length a brave little lad, only thirteen years of age, set again. 
off in a smal] skiff by himself, and with exertion and at 


extreme risk, he reached the wreck and took off two of the| A poorly dressed woman with three little children, one a 
men, for the tiny craft would hold no more. These he| babe in her arms, entered a drawivg-room car on a passen- 
rowed in triumph to the shore. After shaming by his ex-| ger train and sat down in one of the elegant cushioned 
: ample, older persons, who had larger boats, the manly boy | chairs looking very much pleased. But the conductor 
; set off again in his little skiff; but with all his efforts be | came along and told her that she must go into another car. 
was unable to reach the wreck a second time. His ex-|Some of the passengers smiled as she hurried out to the 
“ Auntie,” 
he said, ‘I am going to cirry my basket of fruit and this 


4 


‘S ample, however, was soon followed by others, and at length | common cars, but one liitle boy looked graye. 


the whole of the men were saved. 





“Here I am!”’ she cried, as she rose to the surface a few 
A BRAVE BOY. feet away. ‘“‘Come here, and I will carry you to the shore.” 
But when they had almost reached her she dived again, to 
reappear stil! further away. By the time the shore was 


masts reached the young swans had learned they could swim; and 
Spey wad an Sea met, eeteas the wrest tiy they never asked their mother to carry them on her back 


A YOUNG NOBLEMAN, 





box of sandwiches to that poor woman in the next car if 
you are willing ?” 

** Don’t be foolish,” she said, ‘‘ you may need them your- 
self, and perhaps the woman would not want them.” 

“‘No,”’ he replied, “I do not want them. And the woman 
looks hungry and tired. I’ll be back in a minute,” and 
away he went with the fruit and the sandwiches. The 
poor woman accepted them with hearty thanks, and the 
children were delighted, but no more so than the generous 

iver. 

, A LAZY BOY CURED. 

Tom was a very lazy boy. One day when his mother 
sent him out to get wood he resolved to run away so 
that he would not have to work any more. He went a 
little way, then sat down under a large tree to rest. Ina 
few minutes he felt himself carried along in a boat, in the 
other end of which he soon found there was afairy. He 
asked where they were going. Shesaid,“ To fairyland.” On 
they sailed until they reached the land where the fairies 
dwell. Tom was taken at once to the queen, who, as soon 
as she saw him, touched asilver bell and up sprang an ugly 
little dwarf from the floor at her feet. 

“Take this boy down to your kingdom,” she said, “and 
set him to work.” 

“ To work!” poor Tom’s heart sank at that, but he was 
taken below and told what he must do. He must chop 
a great pile of wood, with a very dull ax, andif he did not 
get it all done that day he would have to do twice as much 
the next. Poor Tom; he chopped and chopped till his legs 
and back ached but he could not get itdone. While he 
was wondering what he should do he heard his mother 
calling him. 

‘““Why, Tom, where have you been so Jong?” she said. 
Then Tom told her thet he had sat down to rest a few 
minutes and fell asleep. ‘‘But you will not have to wait 
for your wood again, mother,” he said, and ever afterward 
he kept his mother’s wood-box full, and learned to do his 
share of work. 

A THOUGHTFUL GIRL. 

The first settlers in this country were often obliged to 
live in strong forts, on account of the savages who prowled 
about the fields and woods ready to kill or capture all who 
came in their way. One day two little girls slipped outside 
the gate and ran down ina hollow near the fort to pick 
berries, They had not been there long before a sudden 
flash of light made the older girl look up, and she saw an 
Indian moving stealthily among the bushes; in his hand 








Books in the Direct Line of Educational Progress. 





TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOCIES. 


Bilaisdell’s Our Bodies and How we Live, - : 
Biaisdell’s How to Keep Well, . > ; ‘ ° - 
Bilaisdell’s Child’s Book of Heatth, . . ‘ 


CRAMMAR, Etc. 
Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools (Just Ready), 


Campbells Handbook of English Synonyms, . ‘ 

Peabody’s Handbook of Conversation, 6 ° 

Soule and Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook, ° 

Handbook of Blunders, .... he ee 

Bigelow’s Handbook of Puncttation, ° ‘ ° ° 

Forgotien Meanings, “ s : ° > ° oe « 
- CEOCRAPHY. 


Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters (Scuoot Epition), 


NET PRICE. 


- +. $.60 


Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters Prove their Sisterhood (Sch. Ed.) 


Jane Andrews’ Geographical Plays (Six numbers), each, 
Jane Andrews’ Geographical Plays (Bound in one Volume), 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins’ Handbook of the Earth, 


ELEMENTARY WORK. 
Bent’s Hints on Language, . ae . , . . 
Grant's Arithmetic for Young Children, galt ie 


Grant’s Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses in 


Children who Cannot Read or Write, ete 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 
Wiggin’s Lessons on Manmers (Scuoor Eprrioy), ‘ 


DR. MANTON’S becuase 


Field Botany, 3!) a x 
Beginnings with the iniahepeete, bebe Sackst acid fue 

Taxidermy, ° ’ 7 a 7 ‘ > 40, 
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HISTORIES. 
NRT PRIcE. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States, . . $1.20 
Towle’s Young People’s History of England, ma ° ° ° 1.20 
Underwood's (Guest) Handbook of UCnglish History, . 2 1.20 
Dodge’s Stories of American History (Scuoo. Eprrion), ° ° 50 
Mrs. Monroe‘s Story of Our Country, . - r m ‘ » -80 


Jane Andrews’ Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from conn 


Ago to Now, ° e ° ° ° ° é ° e ° ° 80 

Higginson’s Young Folks’ Book of American mipseetie, ° 1.20 
READERS. 

Tweed’s Graded Supplementary Readers (In Twelve Numbers) each, 04 


Tweed’s Graded Supplementary Readers, 3 Years (Each year bound), ea., .20 


Young Folk’s Robinson Crusoe, Edited by W. T. Adams, . . ¢ 40 
Fletcher’s Advanced Readings and Recitations, . . . . 1.20 
LITERATURE. 
Underwood’s Handbook of English Literature, . . . . 200 
Underwood’s Handbook of American Literature, +s oko, lye 1 i @® 
Blaisdell’s Outlines for Study of English Classics (New Epiti0y), 1.20 
Higginson’s Short Studies of American Authors, he” 40 
SPEAKERS, ELOCUTION, Etc. 
Baker’s Popular Speaker, . F ° ‘ " » é . . F 80 
Baker’s Premium Speaker, PEFR ah ay oe, ane mepee 80 
Baker’s Prize Speaker, . . 2 : ° . ‘ ° ° e ° 80 
Baker’s Handy Speaker, : 6. *. @ Se: 6. .o. ha en 80 
The Columbian Speaker, . ‘ : verte 6 ° aac a hrk™ 60 
Fobes’ Five-minute Declamations, eri Tes opt. Gt TERI Sy 40 
Fobes’ Five-minute Recitations, . yeti eile bine sies 40 
Little Pieces for Little Speakers, . . . . ... . AS 
Fobes’ Elocution Simplified, Par ae te aoa, 40 
Kirby’s Vocal and Action Language, . F ° ° ° ° . 1.00 





Bey~ Complete descriptive catalogs and specimen pages furnished upon application. Copies of above books sent for examination upon receipt of price. 
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NEW ENGLAND (CONSERVATORY OF [MUSIC. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


The Largest and Best Equipped in the World. Over 100 Instructors. 2,005 Students last year. Nineteen Years Established in Boston. 


INSTRUCTION IN THIS INSTITUTION IS PLANNED UPON A BROADER BASIS THAN HAS EVER BEEN GIVEN IN ANY GREAT CONSERVA- 
TORY, EMBRACING THIRTEEN SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN ALL, viz., 





1. A School for the Piano. 5. A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, andj 9%. A School for Physical Culture. 
2. A School for Organ. hestration. 10. A of Music. 
8. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation; 6. A School for Church Music, Oratorio, and Chorus} 11. A School for Common and Higher English Branches ; 
of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Latin, Italian, German and French Languages. 
4. A School for Violin, and Ensemble; 7%. A School for training Music Teachers for Public} 12. A School of Elocution and Dramatic S\ction ,—the 
Playing, Orchestral and Band ents, and Art of Schools, etc. a ty Hem 
Conducting. 8. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 18. A School of Fine Arts. 
Both Class and Private Lessons are Given Under the Following Artists and Teachers: 
Piano. Voice, Harmony, yma mene Theory ee ~ a 
OTTO BE x - WH OTs C. RLSON. ae FACULTY OF 2 OF BOSION UNIV ERSITY. 
: G. W. CHADWICK. 
CHARLES F. THOMAS P. FENNER. i 
HENRY M, DUNHAM. Miss SARAH C. FISHER. AS © teh» mamny School of General Literature and 
CARL FAELTEN, W, KEEN WARD D. HALE Languages. 
J. W. HILL. FRANK E. MORSE. FRANK ‘ 
GEOKGE H. HOWARD. | JoHN O'NEILL. GEO. H. HOWARD. Rav. JOGe se FP UET EA DD. 
F. H. LEWIS. Mrs. A. W. PORTER. JAS. C. D. PA = “WM. J. BOL ane 
i Avavene BOTOLt. GEO. E. WHITING. SWALLOW. 
Miss SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN. MT Ae a KELER. CARL ZERRAHN.| Migs MARY A. , WADSWORTH. 
sam G PA Music, Oratorio, Chorus. JOHN B. W 
K ADDISON PORTER. Violin. H. M. DUNHAM. JEAN ‘DE PEIFFER. 
Miss MINNEHAHA BOOFIELD. . W. F. SHERWIN ALBERT ROSENSTEIN. 
Mug. DIETRICH-STRONG. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI. 8. B. TTNEY. L. D. VENTURA, LL.D. 
SS enD D TURNER. LEANDKO CAMPAN ARI. GEORGE B. WHITING. School of Elecution. 
FRED A. WHITNEY. BENJAMIN COTTER, Training Music Teachers for Pub-|saMUEL RB. KELLEY 
CHARLES H. WHITTIER. ALFRED DE SEVE. ATP a lic Schools. Miss tis Ai Lixcony, - 
Organ. Orchestral and Band Instruments, ‘ H. E. HOLT. School of Fine Arts, 
HENRY M. DUNHAM. and Conducti A. W. KEENE. WILLIAM BRIGGS. 
J. W. HILL. ~— Piano and Organ Tuning. Luz. EMILIE F 
F. H. 8 J. B. CLAUS. EDWARD W. a Miss ADELAIDE G ATES. 
ALLEN W. ww AE. (VIOLIN TEACHERS. FRANK W. HALE. JEREM tak J. LYONS, 
SAMUEL B. W WULF Fail Mas. L. H, PUTNA 
GEORGE E. yar ALEX: FREYGANG. Physical Culture. Miss EDITH PO PE. 
VAVHITTIER. CARL ZERRAHN.! CORINNE E. STILLMAN. WILLIAM WILLARD. 





The New Home on Franklin Square has elegan 
reside in the Home, and direct its a 
c Hat 


cal Library, Gymnasium, and Musi and Chapel. 








+ NEW HOME. Wr: 


t accomodations for 500 lady students. The Director, 
“There are Steam Heat, Electric Light, and Electric Sional’belle tl t 


Lady Physician, and several lady teachers 
ughout the onto building. Also, large Musi- 


TUITION, $5, $6, $10, $15, $20, and $25 per Term. Board and room, including light, heat, etc., $45 to $75 per Term. 
FAL. TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPT. Sth, 18se. 


Visitors welcome Full Fane a one 
application, or by mail. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, BOSTON. 





was a long glittering knife from which the flash of light 
had come. She looked toward the fort and there was 
another Indian creeping along in the grass between her 
and home. She knew it was not best to let them know she 
had seen them, so she called to her sister, ‘| Bessie, I think 
its going to rain, we had better be going home.’’ They had 
started slowly, but as soon as they reached the long grass 
they dropped on their hands and knees and crawled swiftly 
through it till they were in the road, then they ran quickiy 
to the fort and the gate closed safely behind them. 


PICTURE STORIES, 








Where are these little girls? 

What has the large one been doing? 

Of whom did she buy the candy ¢ 

What is in the counter in front of the woman? 
How much candy did the girl buy? 

What is she doing with it? 

What is the little one doing? 

Which stick will the large girl give away? 


What kind of people keep the best for themselves? 


What do we call those who do not? 
Write a story about these girls, 








What is this little girl doing ? 

What does she wear? 

How does she stand ? 

Where is the boy? 

What do you think about this? 

Make believe he is a fairy boy and tell a story about 
him. 








_ What has this boy done ? 
What is he going to do? 
What is he saying to the dog? 
What will the dog do? 

How long will the boy be gone? 

Will the dog leave his charge? 

Tell something about dogs, using the following outline: 
For what dogs are good. 
What they can do. 
What they know. 
What they like. 

Tell a story about dogs. 


















What kind of a boy would you call the one in this pic- 
ture? Does he look like a bad boy? 

Why has he destroyed these things ? 

What do you see on the floor around him ? 

Tell what he has done to each of these things on the 
floor. 

What has he done to the doll? 

Whose doll is it? 

‘What will she say when she sees it ? 

What ought he to do for her? 








Tell a story about him. 
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| TARVE-TAUR. 51 


A bird six months old knows more than a’thildjoff thes 
same age, but a bird ten years old knows no more than a 
bird six months old. The longer the child lives the more 
he knows, a bird may live a hundred years and know no 
more. 





* 
* 


Teacher (in mental arithmetic)—If there were three 
peaches on the table, Johnny, and your little sister 
should eat one of them, how many would be left? 

Johnny—How many little sisters would be left? 

Teacher—Now listen, Johnny. If there were three 
peaches on the table, and your little sister should eat 
one, how many would’be left ? 

Johnny—We ain’t hada peach in the house this year, 
let alone three. 

Teacher—We are only supposing the peaches to be on 
the table, Johnny. 

Johnny —Then they wouldn’t be real peaches? 

Teacher—No. 

Johnny—Would they be preserved peaches? 

Teacher—Certainly not, 

Johnny—Pickled peaches ? 

Teacher—No, no. There wouldn’t be any peaches at 
all, as I told you, Johnny; we only wr the three 
peaches to be there. 

Jobnny—Then there wouldn’t be any peaches, of 
course. 

Teacher—Now, Johnny, put that knife in your pocket, 
or I will take it away; and pay attention to what I am 
saying. We imagine three peaches to be on the table. 

Johnny— Yes. 

Teacher—And your little sister eats one of them wid 
then goes away. 

Johnny—Yes, but she wouldn’t go away until she had 


Be Bet] pice ay rae was oC) 


Johnny Mother 's out of town, and worl" be back till 


ie <X m Gternly) Now, ‘Jonny, 1 T will pat ‘the’ ques 
tion once more, and if you do not answer it correctly I 
shall keep you after school. 
the table and yoar little sister were to eat one of them, 
how many would be left? 

Johnny (straightening up)—There wouldn’t be any 
peaches left. I’d grab the other two. 

Teacher (touching the bell)—The scholars are now dis- 
missed. . Johnny White will remain where he is. 

a” 

A Malden schoolmistress thinks that some of her pu- 
pils’: compositions are funnier ‘than anytliing of Mark 
Twain's. From an essay on ‘‘ Fashion,’ written by a boy 
of twelve years, she cites the following: ‘ Sensible people 
wear sensible fashions, and insensible people insexsible 
fashiens,” Another hopeful of hers, writing on the sub- 
ject; ‘‘ A Rainy Afternoon,” evolved from an inner con- 
sciousness deeper than that of Josh Billings, the follow- 


and so I went out in the shed and sod some wood.” In a 
littlé Straw frame on her’mantel is a sentence from the 
pen of her youngest and brightest, given in answer to 
the request: ‘ Write, in twenty words, a definition of 

‘Man:?”., It reads thus;. ‘‘Man is an animal that stands 
uppheis‘not very big, and he has to work for a living.” 


& 
* * 


Two young Detroiters, who are acquainted with a 
eountry schoolmaster having a school about twelve 


‘) miles from the city, were invited out to a spelling-school 


a few nights since, and they took a horse and buggy and 
drove out. There was a large gathering of farmers and 
an exciting contest was looked for. Just previous to the 





finished the three. You don’t know my little sister. 


beginning of ‘the exercises, a young fellow, whose head 


If three peaches were on |’ 


ing sentence: “‘ It rained hard, and I could not goowdoors, | 





vetee b a’ si = mark and 9 ola 
abgut 160 of the) Dero 
ihe Mat 
otf Are you bump fellers re to spell ?” 
* «T guéss so.” 
“Purty good at it ?” i 


| 


‘¢¥ think wé can down you all. mi 

** You do, eh? ‘Now you look a-here? | I’ve come here 
to-night to spell this school down. My gal is here to see 
me do it. I hain’t no objections to, your spellin’,along 
till we come to the word ‘catarrh,’ but after that you 
can’t drop down any too soon! If: either one o’ you fel- 
lows beat me you'd better have the wings of a dove to fly 
out 0’ this, for I'll gin ye both the  all-firedest licking 
two dudes ever got !” 

They stood up with him until all the others went down, 
and then at a look’ full of deepest meaning both missed 
and left him victor. When he had.carried off the honors 
he came around and said: 

‘*Much obleeged, and I hope. you don’t feel hurt. 
Shouldn’t have cared about. it, but Susan had her heart 
set on it, and Susan’s got eighty acres of land and a drove 
of sheep. ’ 

* + 

More memorial days instead of fewer would benefit 

our schools. 


* 
* 


Julian Hawthorne, who inherits the splendid physique 
of his father and was in his college days an accomplished 
athlete, recently gave the following excellent advice to 
boys, ‘‘ As soon as you get through your exertions, what- 
ever they may be—and you should never stop until you 
are through—take off every rag you haye on, and rub 
yourself all over with a towel or flesh brush; the stiffer 
the better. This may not seem worth while, and yet it is 
so much worth while, that a prize-fighter would tell you 
that he depends as much upon that as upon all the rest 
of his work to get himself! into condition.’ It hardens 
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STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNERS PENMAN- 
SHEP: 1849=-1856) 


BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING BOOKS. 
(1866—1886.) 


McVICAR'’S SPELLING BLANKS, 
PATTERSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 
WILSON’S TREATISE. ON -PUNCTUATION. 


CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL, AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


GILLET & ROLFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 
DINSMORB’S SPELLING BLANKS. 





NEW siaasrne 


HOWARDS PRACTICAL SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 112 pages, half bound, oral and written for 


primary and intermediate grades.. Per copy, 24c. 
Complete Arithmetic, 192 pages, full cleth, for common and graded 
- schools. Per copy. 45c. .. 
DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT 
BLANKS. 
86 pages, white paper, with script headings. Per dozen, 45c. 


SPELLING 


McVICAR'S NEW SERIES, OF SPELLING 


BLANKS. 

BOND'S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOKS. 
WEBB'S NEW WORD METHOD. (1846—1886.) 
NEWBY’S BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES. 


oo 


We shall take pleasure. in submitting copies of our publications to Teachers 
and School Officials contemplating a change in Text Books. Favorable terms are 
offered for introduction. Descriptive circulars forwarded on application, 

From the New England ‘States please address our agent, Mr, A. $. MANSON, 
22_ Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH:& co., 
877 WABASH AVENUE, _ 101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


PATINTIO DECEMNIN a, 1688, 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
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AN ORIGINAL, BRIGHT IDEA. 


THE ONLY ARITHMETICAL AND GRAMMAR TABLETS EXTANT. 


———__ 2+ oe 


NUMBER TABLETS for Supplemental Work in Arithmetic. - The Best and 
Most Popuar and the most Exrenstvgty used of any device for supplemental practice, 
having gamed the extraordinary sale of 500,000 copies within six months after 
publication, a fact unexampled in the history of school bodks. The ufiversal 
testimony of teachers from Maine’ to California is, that the design ‘of the tablets 
is original; that they save labor, awaken interest, are thoroughly practical, and of 
small cost. 

Each tablet consists ‘of so leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty 
examples to be solved on’ the blank space below; or, the leaf may be detached at the 
perforated line, and the opposite side used for correction, other processes of solving the 
same examples, etc. Five extra leaves to replace soiled pages succeed each other at 
the back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the tops to a stiff back-board, 
which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding 
under the pencil without the use of desk or other support. The tops are covered 
with muslin to strengthen the binding, as well as to improve their appearance and 
prevent the wires from scratching the desks. Patented December 8th, 1885. 

NUMBER TABLETS, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz., 86c. Answers to Number Tablets, 
pamphlets for teachers, 12c, Algebra Tablets, Nos. 1 to 3, per doz, $1 26 Answers 


“i to Algebra Tablets, 12¢. 





adapted to primary and twelve 

Each Tablet in this series consiats of §0 leaves Containing {fom five to ‘ten, exer- 
cises to be written on the space below.” The"written exercises may be detached ‘at the 
perforated line, and collected by the teacher for correction. Number 1 contains 16 
pages of script legsons. Numbers 1, 2 and are illustrated’ Numbers 1 to 3 are 
double ruled on a’scale of thirds: Numbers 4 to 12 are single ruled. 

LANGUAGE TABLETS, Nos.-1 to 12, per doz., 86<. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for Serelasinasal Work i in Language and Grammar, 
advanced instruction, in fumbers. 


— 


Dinsmore’s Modél Script Spelling Blanks, 


With New and Practical. Methods for Thorough Drille in 
Spelling and Writing. 





New edition of May, 1886. Revised and Improved increased Size. New Capitals, New Headings 


For Model Cogiés; Comparison aid Reference, beautiful Script Alphabets and 


BS figures will be found-eatly arranged in complete form upon every page. 


a een 4rARY WORK. 


All the blank columns for spelling are so planned, that with equal neatness and 
convenience, either 20 or 25 words maybe given to. the. class each lesson. 

The inside pages of the cover contain practical hints for the tcacer, new methods 
and full explanations. 

Upon the last page of the cover a Model is given, fully illustrating the proper 
method of using the Blank when the teacher gives lessons containing either 20 or 25 
words. 

Besides the usual means of teaching spelling, it affords special facilities for practice 
in the ase of words, and for improvement sn penmanship. 

ue ee eee 
best in the market. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST SPELLING BLANKS PUBLISHED. 
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The 


Franklin. Arithmetics. 








PRIMARY—ELEMENTARY—WRITTEN. 
By Epwin P. SEAVER and Gro. A. WaLToN. 


Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral Exercises so combined with written work 
that the same analysis answers for both processes. Decimals and In 


TREATED TOGETHER whenever ; thus avoi 
Drill-Tables, and Exercises thereon, are given, by whi 
INDEFINITELY EXTENDED without requiring the 
TEST-EXAMPLES. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS 


Have been adopted in 


BOSTON, MASS., NEW YORE CITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.., JERSEY CITY, N, J., 
and hundreds of Cities and Towns, as well as in the best private schools, acade- 


mies and universities. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 


ers are 
a multiplicity of rules. 
the pupils’ work can be 
~* search other books for 


BROOELYN, N. Y., 


LYNN, Mass., | tbe city, Jan 


York, N. ¥.; 





A com 
meet the requirements for 
the best High Schools and Academies. 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental 


working text-book, presenting a course of stud 
po et ag Perey, x te and such as is pursued i 


ham, Mass., 
that is sufficient to| Jose, Cal., etc. 


in 
Has been 





Arithmetic. 





A com: and practical text-book. Up with the times in the times in every particular. A fresh 
- 8 — ic _ oe of the —, Confidently offered to teachers and the addition of sevettl | Dactation ix. 


Worcester’s New Spellers. 


ercises. 





PRIMARY—PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of these books are : Careful selection, classification and arrange- 
ment of words ; variety in the KIND of lessons ; numerous Dictation Exercises. 


all the applications o 





“SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


A Superd Text-Book. By Horace E. Scudder. 


MEETING WITH UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


SCUDDER’S 


History of the United States. 


Reecie attentlon is called to this new and model text-book. 
A MARKED 


Its publication has 
SUCCESS. 


"It was unanimously adopted in Philadelphia for the Public Schools of 
12, 1886. aie also been ado 
rooklyn, N 


for Public School use in New 


- ¥.; St. Louis, ; Detroit, Mich.; Portland, 


Me.; Cambridge, aes, and other cities and cons aggregating a population of 


nearly 5,000,000. 


Scudder’s History of the United States 
Has been adopted in the State Normal Schools at Worcester, Mass., Framing- 
River Falls, Wis., Westfield, Mass., Plymouth, N. H., San 


Scudder’s History of the United States 
in more than 250 of the best Private Schools, 
Seminaries, etc., etc., throughout the country. 


Academies, 





ADAMS’ ADVANCED|WALTON’S ARITH- 
SPELLER. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with For practice in the fundamental o 


METICAL TABLE. 


tions of Arithmetic. 
very popular. 


Largely use oa 





WALTON & COGSWELL’S BOOK OF PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC, 


This little book of only 36 pages ater over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing 
it 


etic, from Notation to (and including) Percent- 


age, Interest and Discount. 


For Introductory Terms and Supplies, Address 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St... PHILADELPHIA, 
Or, WILLIAM WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston Mass. 





and toughens the muscles, and it frees the pores of the 
skin, upon the state o. which, at least as much as upon 
any other part of the body, depends the general health 
and efficiency. Never, if you can possibly help it, let 


perspiration dry on the skin. And pains you take to pre- | the 


vent that will be well invested.” 


READING CIRCLES. 


IOWA. 


Supt. O. A. McFarland called a meeting of the reading 
circles of Chickasaw County, Iowa, on the 20th of May. 
The meeting was held in New Hampton. Seldom has an 
educational gathering in that county been more inter- 
esting than thisone. Following isa list of the exercises: 
Music. 

Address by the Superintendent, 











The Political History of Egypt, John E. Whirry. 
Manners and Custons of the People, Emma Gibson. 
The Rewards of the Teacher, Hattie McCaughey. 
Music. 

Conducting Recitations, Prof. M. M. Gilchrist, 
Longfellow and Whittier, Miss G. M. Cameron, 
Cyrus the Great, A. F. Kemmen. 
Music by Male Quartette. 

Phcenecia Gertrude Wachtel. 
Sparta and Athens, Chas. Heath. 
The Persian Wars, Isabella Powers. 
Music, 

Pericles, Miss N. E. Kinney, 
The Peloponnesian Wars, Silas Potter, 
Alexander the Great, Ellen Russell. 
Hannibal, 8. L. Allen, 
Mutual Aids in Teaching, E. E. Overfield. 


The ScHOOL JOURNAL urged several years ago that the 
County Association should mark out a course of reading; 
the suggestions made have fruited in a larger way than 
was expected. . The plan at the bottom of the circle is 
to select) one book or more, to read and meet for dis- 
cussion; at certain times to have a written examination. 
The great object sought is an improvement in the science 
and art.of teaching. The selection of books is very im- 
portant. There are many educational books that have 
little relation to the practical duties of the school-room. 





The reason for the popularity of Parker’s “Talks on 
Teaching,” lies in the clear statement of fundamental 
ideas. Reading circles have usually selected this as their 
first book. The ‘Quincy Methods” is a companion to 
‘Talks on Teaching,” the latter gives the principles 
that underlie the work at Quincy, where Col. Parker 
became so famous; the latter shows b7 pen photographs 
the actual methods employed in the Quincy schools. 


‘*Payne’s Lectures on Education,” Tate’s Philosophy 
of Education,” Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching ” are prob- 
ably the next volumes to be chosen. No teacher who 
sits down to a careful reading of these volumes ca1 but 
make progress. The reading circle proposes this very 
object and it will prove a great power in the land. It 
hus aroused many a teacher to see that there are prin- 
ciples in the art of teaching. 


The state associations should discuss live questions and 
answer them. Are we to establish reading circles ? Can 
we not make some progress towards bringing teaching 
into professional line? Are our normal school graduates 
to continue to be cheated out of their well-earned degree 
of M. T.? Is the county superintendency to be under the 
control of political organizations? These and other 
questions are just now of great interest. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Whoever interests himself in the progressive work of the 
school-room must be prepared to endure the sarcasm of the men 
who should inspire him.—N. E. Journal of Educatwn. 

We congratulate our President. He does well. Late in life to 
take the step and taste the joys of wedded bliss, he acts wisely 
and not too late.— Albany Journal. 

Whatever sweetens life and increases its joys must be of essen- 
tial value and in especial requisition amid the cares and responsi - 
bilities of high official station. For this cause mainly the whole 
people will rejoice with the President in his marriage joys, and 
hope with him in his nuptial hopes.— Washington Post. 

The prospects of poor Ireland go up and down like a thermome- 
teron the shore of a great lake in summer time. Why John 
Bright should denounce even a narrow measure of self-legisla- 
tion for Ireland is hard to see. A century of harsh oppression 
seems to have blinded good men. There is no use in calling John 
Bright names. He is one of the best and greatest of statesmen. 
But how can he deny to his feliow men the self-government for 
which they so devoutly pray ?—The Ourrent. 














The spontaneous, unconcerted movement of Grant's old sol 
diers have revealed the fact that New York, already the one 
locality that was richest in revolutionary memories, has now 
become far more interesting as the burial place of Grant.—New 
York Mail and Express. 


There is once more a wife at the White House. To nearly all 
men the intense degree of interest which nearly all women bave 
exhibited in the Presidential marriage has furnished more food 
for thought than the fact of the marriage itself. The wedding 
cements no nations. It implies no heir to the White House, for 
the very next occupant of the greatest of human offices may 
even now be rooming over some hardware store in Albany or 
Buffalo.—The Ourrent. 


Oo! mighty agent of a grateful pe~ple, we are here to do you 
honor. Oh! in«p'red genius. we come to render testimony of the 
beneficence of your work. Noble citizen, kind busband, loving 
father, good friend, great captsin, chosen agent! the work thou 
hast done will shine from the firmament as a new star to light the 
coming generation. Its ray shall pale the rich troopers of the 
night, and forever flash with undiminished fir: in the preeence of 
the god of the day. Until another year shall reawaken the flow - 
ers and fill the vernal air «ith incense, we leave thee with the 
faithful spirits that guar! thy rest and smite about thy tomb.— 
General Logan at Grant's Tomb 


Oleomargarine can be made at a profit for ten cents a pound. ro 
that it will be seen how s'rong is ‘he temptation to dispore of it 
as te better article, a temptation tha! no application of the law 
is yet known to have overcome.— Montreal Gazette. 


Following cise on the rights of the franchise comes this ques- 
tion of temperance which seeks recognition and cannot be turned 
asid~. The coun'ry is moving forward at lengthened pace in its 
temperance sentiment, and tn opposition to the curse of strong 
drink. There is nothing to fear; real reforms do not go back- 
ward, end temperance is one of them. America is improving, and 
the -igns of the times indicate that at no remote day temperance 
will become the settled policy and practice of the Unitei States. 
—St. Albans, Vt., Messenger. 


Instead of true hygiene, of self-denial from unwholesome foods, 
wrong habits of life, sluggishness, exhausting pleasures and over- 
worry, people do as they please, eat what they like, break every 
rule of healih from breakfas. to bed-time, and keep on dosing 
themselves with correctives, instead of living temperately, There 
is a temperance in work, as in food end drink, and in pleasure #s 
in business, just as there is a growing intemperance in drugs.— 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Concerning the Rev. William B. Greene, of West Brookfie'd, 
this story is told. A man died in the ne‘ghborhood, and the rev- 
erend colonel was called upon to officiate at the funeral. Some 
time afterward, on inquiring why he was summoned to the 
funeral of a man not of his flock, he was told: “ Mr. —— did not 
betieve in much of anything, aod we thought your belief came 
the nearest to nothing of anybody’s, so we sent for you !’'"—Wor- 
ceater Spy. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 





OOLORADO. 


Com. W. H. MoCreery sends some very fine samples of lan- 
guage work done by the pupils of hiscounty. He is getting ready 
for a large institute at Ester Park this summer. Col. and Mrs. 
Parker are to be present. 

Colorado College has been plunged into. insolvency, perhaps by 
bad management. Its friends have taken hold of the case with 
great energy, and provided for $100,000 of its debt. .The remain- 
ing $30,000 is in a condition that it can be handled, and Prof, 
George N. Marden is doing a grand work in removing the burden 
and securing endowment. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Report of the Industrial Exhibition of the New Haven Schools.— 
Hardly two months elapsed, after the exhibition had been de- 
cided upon, before the eight departments were crowded with the 
productions of twelve thousand school children and opened to 
the public. Including the pupils, who were favored with the 
first visits to the hall, about twenty-five thousand persons en- 
joyed the display. No admission fee was charged, as the exhibi- 
bition was tor the benefit of the friends and patvons of the 
schools, and was designed to give a better knowledge of what 
was being done, as well as to secure the interest and encourage- 
ment of the people, The expenses were very small, though the 
hall was very conveniently fitted up. Much surprise was ex- 
pressed by visitors generally that such creditable work cou!d be 
done by so young children, for the primary and grammar 
schools were profusely represented, while high school work was 
exhibited only sparingly. Each department was in charge of a 
principal and an assistant committee of teachers. Department 
* A” included the written work, specimens of penmanship, lan- 
wuage work, copying, dictation, letter-writing, and composition. 
Every school-room was represented here from the high school to 
the lowest primary. Here, as in other departments, the work was 
shown ‘not by schools, but by grades, the chart of one school 
shown aide by side with those of all others of the same grade. 
This made manifest the symmetry and uniformity of results at- 
tained. Department “ B” showed the maps and charts. Map 
drawing, being justly considered an important kind of hand 
training, and of great value in fixing and making permanent 
geographical knowledge, has been encouraged. Many varieties 
were shown—outiline, relief, political, historical, and others. By 
request, Supt. Dutton will send to Topeka specimens from this sec- 
tion of the exhibition. Department “ C” comprised the drawing 
—free-hand, mechanical, architectural, geometrical, perspective, 
and objective. Mechanical drawing, with development of geo- 
metrical solids, has been taught in the highest grades of the gram- 
mer schools for two years, with free-hand throughout the lower 
gradés. The high school has done superior work in the more ad- 
¥aniced lines, including plans of houses, working drawings, and 
orders of architecture. In department “D” was gathered the 
miscellaneous and ornamental work. Most of this was,of course, 
done at home, and included a vast number of articles, useful, 
ornamental, artistic, or all combined. Here were paintings, sofa- 
pillows, scarfs, tidies by the score, beaten brass-work, artificial 
flowers, etc., etc. Individual articles were prominent, such as a 
small pair of pantaloons, a smoking jacket, a well-made pair of 
shoes, a miniature coffin, daintily dressed dolls, and other things 
in great variety. 
te Department * E” was filled with the kindergarten and busy- 
work, showing the occupations by which the youngest pupils are 
developed in manual skill, the perception of relations of numbers, 
forma, and colors, as well as the elements of geometry and natural 
acience. The work from the training schools showed gratifying 
attainments in this line. 

Department “F” was given to the work in clay and plaster, 
which has been carried on in three of the schools, one or two 
hours a week after school having been given to it. The models 
and casts shown evinced much skill in the art. 

Department “ G” exhibited the results of the introduction of 
the teaching of plain sewing since February last in the intermedi- 
ate grades of the grammar schools, Each girl thus instructed 
contributed at least one finished article. The work included 
several dresses, under-clothing, aprons, quilts, pillow-cases, and 
all kinds of household linen. This exhibit won universal com- 
mendation and approva: from the hundreds who carefully ex- 
amined it. 

Lastly came Department * H,” which was not exceeded in in- 
terest by any other part of the exhibition. During the last 
year, classes from eight grammar schools have been given in- 
struction in woodwork. So successful has been the experiment, 
that the Board of Efucation has recently voted to secure central 
rooms and employ an instructor, who shall give his whole time to 
manual training. The work shown under this head was even 
more conspicuous for its nicety than for its variety, which com- 
prised all kinds of joints, geometrical solids, stools, steps, wheel- 
barrows, blacking-cases, clothes-horses, picture-frames, toys, 
music-stands, book-cases, etc. Many articles in this department 
were offered for sale, and found ready buyers; for instance, one 
boy received seven dollars for his book-case. 

The Annex must not be overlooked, in which were arrayed 
empting edibles, such as bread, cake, puddings, jellies and candies. 

Several New Haven parties and individuals presented prizes in 
classes oo Go” and - H." 

‘The universal verdict seems to have pronounced the under- 
taking a complete success. 

Among the visitors from out of town may be noted, Principals 
Edwin Shepard, of Newark, N. J.; J. 8. Cooley, of Windsor 
Locks; 8. P. Williams, of Plainville; Symonds, of Bridgeport ; 
Cc. A. Tucker, of Norwalk; F. F. Barrows, of Hartford; Supt. M. 
8S. Crosby, of Waterbury, with ten teachers; members of Board 
of Education and teachers from Colchester; a delegation from 
Beauford ; School Visitors Dr. Chapin, of Meriden, and J. M. 
Russell, of West Stratford; Prof. A. B, Merrill, of the state nor- 
mal school; and Geo. B. Kilbourn, instructor in manual training 
at Springfield. A. B. FIrrge.p, 

DAKOTA, 

We have received the first annual catalogue of the Dakota Ter- 
ritory Agricultural College. The total attendance of males and 
females is 78. The college buildings near Brookings, Dak., have 
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mot yet been completed. ‘The college farm consists of eighty 


acres of good land, part of which is cultivated. The subject of 
agriculture is taught by lectures. The faculty hopes to be able 
soon to build a dairy and establish a herd of thorough-bred cattle. 
Special attention is paid to the sciences, which underlie agricul- 
ture, such as chemistry, botany, etc., to familiarize the students 
with agriculture, horticulture, care and growth of stock, and the 
general management of farms, without, however, excluding 
classical studies. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Howard University Summer School of Chemistry offers, 
from July 6 to Aug. 15 inclusive, instruction especially adapted 
to the wants of teachers of chemistry in secondary schools. The 
fee for the course is $25, with from five to six dollars expenses 
for apparatus and materials consumed. 


FLORIDA. 


An institute for the benefit of the colored teachers of East 
Florida, convened at Jacksonville, May 21. The instructors were 
Prof. John A. Graham, assisted by W. M. Artrell, and Mrs. N. K. 
Ingram. 

INDIANA. 

The fourth annual session of the Northern Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Maxinkukee Lake, June 29-July 1. 
The program contains the following papers and addresses: 
“ Arnold Guyot and his Idea,” by M. Seller, of the state sormal 
school; “ Duties of the Teacher to the Reading Class,"” by G. L. 
Vorhees, superintendent of schools, Crown Point; “Doing by 
learning, by 8. 8. Parr, principal normal school, De Pauw Uni- 
versity ; ** What should be the Test of Promotion?” by E. W. 
Wright, superintendent of Kendallville schools; * Enthusiasm— 
Pro and Con,” by Isabel J. Burke, of Michigan City schools; 
“ Governments by the People,” a lecture by Prof. J. A. Wood- 
burn,’ of the Indiana State University ; .“Music as a 
Branch of Education,” by Prof. W. T. Giffe, of Logansport; 
“ Upon this Rock.” by E. E. Smith, professor of English litera- 
ture and history, Purdue University; ‘‘ Education Made Prac- 
tical,” by W. H. Hailman, superintendent of La Porte schools. 
——Laurence County institute will convene at Mitchell, Aug. 30. 
——Newton County institute begins Aug. 16, and continues two 
weeks, 

KENTUCKY. 

The First Congressional District Teachers’ Association meets at 
Kuttawa, Lyon County, on the 5th and 6th of July, and the State 
Teachers’ Association meets at Louisville, the 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
the same month; thereby making it convenient for those that 
desire to attend both meetings to do so by making one trip. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association was held at Mil- 
tord, May 29. Over 300 teachers and superintendents were pres- 
ent. The following program was carried out: Essay by W. H. 
Small, principal of the high school, Hudson, on an “ Industrial 
Exhibition; Its Aim and End ;” essay by Principal 8. L. Brown, 
of the Lancaster high school, on “ Elocution in the Public 
Schools ; Its Limitations and Possibilities ;’ “ Language Teaching | ™ 
in {Intermediate Grades,” Miss Sarah J. Barber, of the South 
Street grammar school, Fitchburg; “Alcohol; Its Hela- 
tion to Teachers,” H. B. Hayden, principal of the high school, 
Sterling; * Grammar,”’an essay by R. C. Metcalf, supervisor of 
schools, Boston, which was noteworthy for its thoroughly useful 
and practical suggestions. The closing and noteworthy address 
of the session was made by Miss Alice E. Freeman, president of 
Wellesley, on ** Why Should Gils Go to College,” It was highly 
scholarly, and lasted about an hour, presenting in a strong man- 
ner the advantages of collegiate education for women, at the 
same time indirectly refuting much unfair criticism. 


MINNESOTA. 

The twenty-eighth annual commencement exercises of the 
Winona state normal school were held May 26. There were 
present the Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Supt. of Public Instruction ; 
Mayor Willis, President Kelly, of the Board of Education; the 
clergy of the city, and a large gathering of the citizens and 
friends. The essays of the graduates were remarkable for their 
practical drift, showing that the right kind of education does not 
unfit people to grapple with the problems of everyday life.— 
Supt. Sperry, of Dodge County, recently established a teachers’ 
library in his county. The nucleus was formed by his contribu- 
tion of forty volumes of pedagogical works. This is an example 
highly to be commended, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The three-days’ meeting of the teachers’ institute, at Farming- 
ton, is regarded as a success, 116 teachers having been present, 
besides many citizens. The meetings were addressed by Prof. 
Quimby, of the coast survey, on mathematical work; by Dr. C. 
R. Walker, on emergency needs; by Prof. J. W. Webster, on 
penmanship and on geography; by Prof. E. H. Barlow, on read- 
ing ; by a former and favorite principal of the Farmington high 
school—E. J. Goodwin—now master of the Nashua high school, 
on chemistry and philosophy ; by the accomplished vice-rector of 
St. Paul's Church, Concord—Rev. D. C. Roberte—on drawing 
the latter gentleman also giving a learned lecture in the evening, 
followed by a stirring exposition of the school law by Supt. 
Patterson, whose speaking reminds one that oratory is still exist- 
ent. Prof. J. K. Lord, of Dartmouth College, gave a careful and 
thoughtful lecture on the school system of Germany; and Hon. 
W. H. Mowry, of Boston, concluded the exercises by a fine lec- 
ture on the purchase of Louisiana. He read also a short but ex- 
cellent essay cn public school morals. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The pupils of the eastern public school of East Orange, N. J., 
held an industrial exhibition on Saturday last, displaying articles 
made at home. 

NEW YORK. 

The second semi-annual meeting of the Schenectady County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Quaker Street, June 4 and 5, 
and was the largest of its kind ever held in Schenectady Co, 
The opening seseion of Friday afternoon was occupied in the 
discussion of twenty questions on the topic of ‘“* School Manage- 
ment and School Law,” presented by school commissioner Van 


Santvoord. The evening exercises, of a varied kind, drew forth 





a crouded assemblage of the residents of the village. Saturday 





two sessions were heid. The usual twenty questions each were 
Presented respectively on “Primary Arithmetic,” by Miss 
Annie Miller; and “Hypieee.” by Mies Sarah Maxwell. An ex- 
cellent exercise was given on “ Diagramming in Grammar,” by 
Miss Mary A. McClelland, teacher of English grammar and his- 
tory atthe state normal s hool at Albany. The final exercise 
was the contents of the qvery-box, which was assigned by the 
teachers to Prof. Samuel B, Howe, superintendent of the Schen- 
ectady city schools. Prof. Howe did full and ready justice toa 
handfull of questions of everyday interest in scheol-work. The 
association meeting was a marked success in every respect. The 
residents of Quaker Street vied with one another in generous 
hospitality to the teachers. 

The Rockland Co. teachers’ institute met at Manuvet, May 15, 
with Pres. T. W. Suffern in the chair. Miss Laura G. Hill gave 
a class exercise in number; Mr. H. G. Jones gaye a very interest- 
ing exercise in numbers, showing how many of the old processes 
can be greatly shortened ; Miss Estelle Demarest read a paper on 
the life and growth of plants, The next meeting will be held at 
Blanveltville, June 12, with the following progam : 

Commissioner T. W. Suffern—Language, (continued.) 

L. B. Antisdale—Algebra. 

W. H. Wilcox—Metric System. 

Andrew Jersey—Second Year’s Work in Primary Reading. 

H. P. Fay—Percentage. 

A. C. Deuel—Address. 


Prof. H, B. Buckham, principal of the Buffalo State Normal 
School, resigned his position, June 9, after fourteen years’ 
service. 


The Saratoga Co, teachers’ association was held at Waterford, 
May 21;and 22, with an attendance of over ninety teachers and 
many citizens. Miss Anna M. Spence, of Saratoga Springs, read 
a very able paper on“ Methocs of Teaching History,” the sum- 
mary of which was 

The methods to be employed depend upon the choice of motive 
in a history tien 

of the ‘pupils as aclass and as individuals; a knowl- 

ede 4 vot their dewiee of preparation, of their abilities and limita- 

ithe te bh neeesary Yo ~ tio! Co Any opis & bject 
acher’s pre nD uires the mastery o' su 

n its broadest ou Ms tines and its closest details ; rf of 

thes mind to be well 


it < peccnliy. biographical oie, and trac 
ed with the’ amusing, fierotc and t stories of each era ; 
Sat he can Ay. along with much 


Principal Jared Barhite, of soma Springs, closed a very in- 
structive paper on “ How to Teach Reading” with the following 
remarks: 

* As important as the best metbote of yo may be, and 
we believe them to be of grea arernnee. Se cannot produce 
good results of themeeives, Bebind them and before them there 

ust be a teacher of energy, tact, and perseverance, to pfoduce 
the b best results. 

“ Methods may bo members of the educational body, but the 
teacher must be the body and soul to give life and power to the 


members. 
“ A live tenchongeidom has a poor but were it 


ch the work ofan cart lve teacher 
we mu ‘er w ofan e 
power of Peeling enthusiasm Ai t. ith 


poor ~ + 
her who.may have an excellent written code 01 


to Sees e > 
ode, bu perso wer in the presentation. 
‘ Poor eds with a dull teacher mabe 4 dunces of those, who 


under better influences might be A intellectual. Good meth- 
ods with a live teacher awaken the be Svennee. interest the 
dullard, and draw the attention of the listless. There is a mag- 
nctic charm in earnestness that wins.” 

Miss Jessie A. Seelye read a paper on * Spelling,” which met 
general approbation; Principal Frank H. Ames, of Stillwater, 
one on “ Examinations,” in which he dwelt upon the necessary 
distinctions between the use and the abuse of thesame. Principal 
J. H. Weinman, of Schuyler, w.ll close the program with a very 
suggestive paperon “The Teacher's Attitude.” 


The three institutions, under the care of the corporation of 
Madison University, at Hamilton, N. Y., have a total attendance. 
this year, of 300. Of this number, ninety-seven are in Madison 
University, fifty-five in Hamilton Theological Seminary, and 148 
in Colgate Academy. The University provides four courses of 
study: the Classical course, a Greek-scientific course, a Latin- 
scientific course, and an English-scientific course. A new builid- 
ing, valued at $25,000, has been erected for the departments of 
Chemistry and Physics. The library contains 18,000 volumes, 
and is rapidly increasing by the expenditure of the annual in- 
crease of the Library Fund of $25,000. The Trevor Educational 
Fund of $40,000 has established forty scholarships—twenty free 
tuition scholarships, of thirty dollars a year each, and twenty full 
scholarships, of ninety dollars a year each, for the benefit of those 
who have served in the army or navy of the United States. Stu- 
dents from all denominations of Christians are admitted to Hamil- 
ton Theological Seminary.. No charge is made for tuition. 


The faculty of Cornell University, on Dec. 9, determined, by 
unanimous vote, after long and repeated sessions, to adopt the 
system of elective st.dies as described and recommended by 
President Adams in his inaugural address. The plan agreed upon 
is practically the one carried out at Harvard, with possibly some 
slight modification ; and by this action Cornell becomes the pio- 
neer of elective work among institutions of learning in the mid- 
dle states, just as was Harvard in the east, and the University of 
Michigan in the west. 

OHIO. 

A sixteen-year-old school-teacher in Pike Co., says. The Womans’ 
Journal, had among her pupils a big hulking boy of eighteen. He 
defied her authority, and she administered a severe switching. 
The weeping youth went home and complained to his parents 
who had the teacher arrested for assault and battery. The ap- 
pearance of the parties in court, however, was so ludicrous when 
comparisonsof sex, weigbt, and stature were drawn, that the case 
was dismissed amid inextinguishable laughter. 

The annual institute of Caldwell Co. will be held at Hamilton 
July 6-31. The faculty consist of Com. W. T. Pugh and Com. 
Henry Gee. 

The second meeting of the Wayne, Ashland, and Medina Co.s 
Teachers’ Association was held at Seville, May 7 and 8. The in- 
augural address of the president, B. J. Mills, was upon the sub- 
ject of “ National Aid.” Supt. E. F. Warner, of Doylestown, gave 
some very valuable suggestions on the teaching of geography, 
which was further discussed by Mr. J. A. Lowrie, of Chatham 
Center. Supt. Herriman spoke of “The Teacher's Study out of 
School Hours.” Supt. J. L. Wright, of Orrville, cead a paper on 
“ History.” Mies Serepta Henney, of Red Haw, Giscussed the 
work of the “ Lady Teacher,” Supt. Wm. P. Clark, of Medina 
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Next Door. 


By Ciara Louise BuRNHAM. $1.50. 
A delightful story of Boston life. 
“ That vivacious and fascinating love story.”— 


“ Charming, refined and pure "—Traveller. 


John Bodewin’s Testi- 
mony. 


By Mary Hawwoce Footer. $1,50. 


A grand Rocky-Mountain romance, 
“ Read with avidity.”—N. ¥. Mail. 
“ A charming story—her best.” 


- The Prelate. 


By Isaac HENDERSON. $1.50. 
A romance of clerical Rome. 


“ A work of singular force and power.”—Al- 
bany Union. 


“It recalls Hawthorne.”—Quebec Chronicle. 


The Sphinx’s Children. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. $1.50. 


Exquisite short stories of New-England life. 
“ Rare dramatic skill.”.—The Week (Toronto). 


at picturing, delicious humor.”—Cour- 


Two College Girls. 


By HELEN Dawes Brown. 12mo. $1.50. 
A new “Tom Brown” for the girls. 
“A big nugget of unalloyed gold.”—Home 


J 
“ Deliciously effective.” —Globe. 


Indian Summer. 
By W. D. Howents. $1.50. 


Love and life in Florence. 

“ Inexhaustible charm.”’—Pull-Mall Gazette. 

“Exquisite Italian atmosphere.”—Saturday 
Review. 


Light on the Hidden 
Way. 
With Introduction by J F. CLarKE, $1.00. 
A remarkable and vivid study of ¢mmortality. 


“ Singularly interesting.”—Church Press. 
“ Startling in the extreme.”—Gazette. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham 


By W. D, Howes. $1.50. 


“The most-talked-of novel since * Daniel De- 
ronda.’” 


“A good and perfect work.”—N. Y. Star. 


The Saunterer. 


By CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING, 
Illusirated, $1.25. 
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of Margaret 
ent. 


By Henry Hayes. 12mo, $1.50. 


A romance of Bohemia in New York. 

“ An electric success.””—Traveller. 

“ We feel her bewitching beauty to our finger- 
tips.”—Critic. 


Cleopatra. 


By Henry GREVILLE, $1.25. 


A thrilling Russian story. 
ae — Adver- 


“Shuai Gus, absorbing.”—Literary World. 
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Life of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 


Edited Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
2 vols., 12mo. “mnany wood: Engrevings 
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Edge-Tools of Speech. 


By Marturin M. Bauiou, Author of “A 
Treasury of Thought,” — South,” 
&e., &c. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.50 
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——- ex = nd opinions o Sed a ma 
ages, from Con 


ne eS condensed into perf 
fend available. It will ee Eo to all 
writers and speakers, and should eve: 
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A COMPANION TO ‘ SELF-CULTURE.’ 


Every-Day Religion. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 1 vol. 
on Uniform with ‘Self-Culture,” 
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Students’ Edition of 
Standard Poetry 


With Notes by W. J. Rours, A.M., and 
many illustrations. 

SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 

The text correctly printed for the first 
time in fifty years. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


The first complete ‘‘ Variorum” edition. 


SELECT POEMS OF TEN- 
NYSON, 


Including The Lady of Shalott, The Mil- 

ler’s ane, oe, The Palace of 
Art, ux omen, Morte 
d’Arthur, The Talking Ook , Locksley 
Hall, The Two Voices, The Brook, The 
Wellington Ode, etc. 


SCOTT'S MARMION. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


in one vol, 16mo. 
“copiously illustrated. Price of each 
olume, in cloth, 75 eain 
‘These are the best, 
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should be in 
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*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Ticknor & Go., Boston. 
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FEEDUCA TIONAL BOooKSs. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 


Rules and Exercises on Com- 
tion By The Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, 
< Master of the City “, auton 

1 vol., 16mo, Clota. Price, 60 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 


‘or English People. By The Rev. E 
A. Abboit, M.A., Head Master of oo 
London School, and J. R. Seeley, M 
fessor of em MA, bro ot 


Cambridge _Part I., Vocabular, IL., 
tion. Part If1., Meter, Part IV. Hints on Se- 
awe) and Arringement. Appendix. 1 vol., 


imo, Cloth. Frice, 51.50. 
TO 





TELL THE PARTS OF 
SPEECH. 


HOW 


of| An Introduction to 


English Gram- 
. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., Head 


pee. 5 the Gity of London Bchoo!. “Amer- 
ican aition. Revised and. John G. 
R. McElroy, Professor of the Eng’ 


in the University of  Feaney’ =. lvol. "eo, 
Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


. 


HOW TO PARSE. 

An Attempt to Ap ly the me Extustples | 4, 
of Scholarshi lish Grammar. 
With A ices Mag yt Spelling, and 

unctua’ Head 


om By Bawin A Abbott, M. 
Master of the City of London Bohool. “16mo, 
Cloth. Price, $1 00. 


’ 


MAETZNER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
An Englieh Grammar. 


Analytica 
Prosody, Inflection, and 8 — 


the Orthoutaphy 
Tongue, and numerous 
~ 5 


tax of the English 
thorities ci in order of H Devalen- 
of Berlin. Trans- 


the author, pie Clair “eee nt 
se the _ fastest Bes 3 vols, 8vo., 


SARAH TYTLER’S .ART WORKS. 


Designed for the use of Schools and 
Learners in Art, rnd extensively used in Acad- 
+ Seminaries, etc., thro’ out the coun- 


Old Masters and their Pictures. 

Modern Painters and their Paintings 
Musical Composers and their Works. 
16mo, Cloth. Library binding. Price, $1.50 each. 


PARAGRAPH HISTORIES. 
A Kates Sfrom .¢ History of the United 
rom the, Discovery of the 
f Notes on ( ee Xa. 4 vents. © 4 


1 
nologicaliy arranged, hy Edward Abbo 
a Pen 18mo, Cloth. Pricc, 50 ota. 


ican Revojuti History of the Amer- 





. By Edward Abbott. 
0 ots. 

* a recommend rs as the first history to be 

— in our public and private schools.”"— Phila, 





TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, A.M., Ph.D. 
For Twenty Years Senior Principal of the English and Classical School, Providence, 


R. L., now editor of **‘ Education.” 
$1.00. 


7 Not 
ting a book—thou ch not a story book—for 
conceive a new respect and admiration for 
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al catalogue. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
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outh as ‘Talks with My Bo To read 

teacher's profession ; and it it m 
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tender words of the father! school-master to his three thousand boys, 
world.” —The astesnnanancah 


new, revised edition. 16mo, Cloth. Price, 


yy and stimula- 
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who does not feel the blood tingle afresh in his 


icago. 


Send for descriptive education- 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


Method Books, 


School Games, 


Numerous ‘Devices, all Intended to Aid Earnest 


Teachers | in 


OW TO TEACH AND STUDY U.S 
H HISTORY. 

A Book of Brace Outlines, Topics, Keview 
Questions, Black-board Forms, Suggestions to 
teachers and pupils, Queer Querics, and Answers 
on History, etc. 225 pp. Nothing like it to 
create an interest in History. Thousands have | 
been sold and have given satisfaction. Price,$1.00. 


RACTICAL WORK IN 


E HY. 
By Henry McCormick of the Dinois Normal 


University. Full of practical hints and facts, 
339 pp., $1 00. 
te s G 

Is;:TORICAL ames. 


GEOGRA- 


Singing Books, Cards, and 

} ir Work. 
URIOUS N { 
OBWEBS 0. ‘ 

Consists of 225 questions and answers upon a 
variety of subjects. Its use will rroure an in- 
terest in any school. (ne teacher writes: “ Our 
peincion! is very neat, yet she has ( cobwebs on 

Se all the time.” Pr.ce 20 cents. Cobwebs 


2 ready July 8th. 


ONGS OF Life. 


CHOOL 


Twenty Original Songs, words only, suitable 
for school use, adapted to familiar canes. They 
are excel ent to “ wake up” a school. Price, 7c. 

| each, 6c. per doz. 


ag 


ESIGNS. 
120 Designs with pamphict on their use. 20c. 


A set of 63 cards with book of directions for | 


playing 22 Games on U.8. History. Very inter- 
esting and instructive. Price, 40 cents. 


HE QUESTION BOOK. 
T A genera! Review of the Common School 


Studies for teachers preparing for cxamina- | 
tion, ete. 3,500 questions with answers, embrac- | 
ing all leading and technical points. Price, $1.5. | 


To those who mention this Paper a copy will be 
sent for $1.25. 


ASY 


XPERIMENTS. 
200 experiments of the most simple character 
in Chemistry, Philosophy, etc., which almost any 
boy or girl can make. pe, 20 o.nts. 


000 Of toa 
WAYS TEACHERS. 
Ful! of Practical Hints and Sugg stions on 


|all work done in school-room by sem one 
thousand prominent teachers. Price, $1.00. 








OF COUKSE YOU wish to keep your school up to the highest standard of 
efficiency, and are continually on the lookout for anything that will add to its 


attractiveness, therefore, send for my CATALOGUE. 
fully the above and hosts of other similar goods, Speakers, etc. 
noble | postal card. 


(aif there is no agent in your 


for terms, 
A. 


It contains 82 pp. describing 
It will cost YOU a 


vicinity for my goods, YOU write at once 


FLANAGAN, 
163 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 
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Cos, discugsed “ The Needs of Our Country Schools.” One of the 
needs, he thinks, is the ornamentation of the school houses and 
grounds; his suggestions for this work were higbly prized by the’ 
teachers. The mveting was considered a grand success, The 
next one will be held at Ashland in October. 

Supt. WA, MeIntyre, of Wapello Co., will open a school exhibit 
at Ottunwa, August 16.—Supt. J. H. Carson’ holds his insti ute 
August 9-20.—-The Caldwell high school commencement will be 
held June 11.——Supt. J. B. Garber, of Point Pleasant, has been 
called to Warren Co.——O. V. Wells has been elected principal of 
the Fairview schools for the coming year, and Miss Wilda 
Kesselring teacher of the primary department.——Supt. G. T. 
Hancher, of the Batesville schools, has received a unanimous re- 
election.— Supt. Miler, of Caldwell, will begin a normal school at 
that pace, July 12, to continue eight weeks. He will be assisted 
by F. M. Gill.——A special term of Lee’s Male and Female Acade- 
my will open at Loxa, July 26,and continue five weeks.—Supt. 
J. H. McCague, of Paulding Co.. held an examination at 
Paulding, June 19.——The su mmer normal school at Central 
Colleze begins July 19, and continues six weeks under the man- 
agement of L. J. Graham, assisted by Prof. R. K. Porter and Miss 
Dora Martin, 

The attendance this year at Oberlin College is twelve less than 
it was last year. The number of “tudents last year was 1,314 
this year there are 1,302. 

The University of Cincinnati is occupying temporarily the 
building of the Hebrew Union College. Under the management 
of President Cox, the institution 1s compelling the public to give 
it the recognition it deserves, as may be seen from the increased 
number of students. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Commencement week at the Bloomsburg state normal school 
began June 20, with a baccalaureate sermon by the Hon. E. E. 
Higbee, D.D. On Monday occurred the entertainment of the 
Model School; on Tuesday, the examination of undergraduates 
and an address to the literary societies by Prof. W. B. Owen; on 
Wednesday, class day exercises and Calliepian reunton; on Thurs- 
day, alumni reunion and senior reception. The next term begins 
Aug. 31. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Hon. Henry Hovwck, of Pennsylvania, will conduct an 

institute in Aiken, beginning Aug. 2. 
TENNESSEE. 

Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, offers free tuition in any of 
its non-professional departments to young men desiring to be- 
come teachers, To enjoy these privileges, students must have 
taught at least one year and be prepared to enter the regular 
college classes. 

TEXAS. 

Mr. E. L. BLACKSHEAR, of Austin, is hulding a summer school 
for colored teachers at Seguin, Guadalupe County, to cluse July 
2, when the summer normal institute will begin a four weeks’ 


sescion, After the close of the institute the school will resume its 
work for' four weeks. 


WEST VIRGINIA... 


The State Teachers’ Association will be held at Mountain Lake 
Park, July 6,7,and 8. There will be eight or ten papers read by 
the most prominent teachers of the state, and addresses by Geo. 
E, Little, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Payne, president of Delaware 
College, Ohio; and Dr. 8. F. De Hass, ex-United States Consul to 
Jerusalem.—Ex-County Supt. David and Mr. W. M. Blair hare 
just closed a very interesting and profitable normal school at 
Salem, numbering forty students. 

FOREIGN. 

The University of Heidelberg is preparing to celebrate the fifth 
centenary of its existence in a few months. Great 
are being made for the coming event in thut historic city, and 
80,000 marks have been collected for that by the citizens. 
A number of changes and experiments have been made in the 
venerable university building. 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has received great honors at Cambridge, 
England. 

To show their interest in the temperance reform and to encour- 
age their people to follow their example, the King and Queen of 
Sweden have taken the pledge. 

The funeral of a young man in Belfast who was drowned when 
the Orangemen employed in Queen’s island ship yards attacked a 
small body of Catholic workmen and drove them into the water, 
took place on June 6, and 20,000 persons marched in the proces- 
sion, which was entirely orderly untila mob of Orangemen sud- 
denly charged upon the moving body of Catholics. A desperate 
and blooly fight ensued. The Catholics, taken unawares, were 
confused for a moment, but soon rallied, and with a tremenduous 
onslaught scattered the Orangemen in every direction. Several 
shots weré fired during the affray. The Orangemen collected 
their scattered numbers and returned to the scene, but the police, 
meanwhile reinforced, succeeded. in preventing a renewal of the 
conflict, and restored comparative order. 

The Cheyennes have gone to Tongue River, where. at the mouth 
of Cook Creek, they are engaged in the barbarous and bloody 
orgies of the sun dance, in which novitiates become warriors and 
braves hy the ordeal of torture, 

Even the Arctic regions have their bleak and frozen solitudes 
brightened with floral bloom and beauty, as 762 kinds of flowers 
are said to exist there, 

The anarchists indicted for murder in Chicago when arraigned 
pleaded not guilty. The Grand Jury, in their presentment, found 
that the riot and bomb throwing were the result of premeditated 
conspiracy. 











‘The tariff trade bill in Congress isdefeated. 
Winfield pson, son of Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Kansas 
City, shot himself and his young wife in this city last. week. 


Mr. Gladstone is prosecuting his campaign with all the vigor of 
@ young man. 

A congress of American governments is pro 

Anarchists in + a Haven are subscribing to pay Herr Most‘s 
fine of $500. 

No American industry seems to be ruined wy the purkiddd of 
cheap foreizn fish-baits. 


The House has voted down the mail subsidy scheme. 


Various bodies of the Knights of Labor have sent to Congress 
resolutions indorsing the action of the House in reference to rail- 
road grants, and demanding the forfeiture of all land grants 
where the conditions of the grant have not been strictly complied 
with. 


The Pension bill has passed the Senate. On motion of Mr, 
Logan it was so amended as to cover men who had only served 
three months. Senator McPherson moved that the bill be sent 
back to committee with instructions to prepare an estimate of 
the expenditure which would be involved; but this was rejected 
by a decided majority. There seems to be a general willingness 
in both parties to use public money in buying votes. In the 
House, Mr, Morrison intends to move that the twenty or thirty 
millions which the bill makes necessary shall be raised by an in- 
come tax, which may uperate to “ discourage” it, : 


The House Committee on the Electoral Count has reported a 
bill proposing a constitutional amendment creating the office of 
Second Vice-President. 


The Judiciary Committee of the same body has agreed to re- 
port « constitutional amendment against polygamy. The amend- 
ment proposed defines polygamy as “the marriage relation, by 
contract or in fact, by one person of either sex and more than one 
person of the other séx.” ‘The National Government is given 
power over such cases,”” 


The bill to create an Irish Parliament in Dublin was defeated on 
the question of its second reading, June 8, by a vote of 341 to 311. 
The scenes attending this momentous division were exciting in 
the extreme. Mr. Goschen had attacked and ridiculed the bill 
with force and skill. Mr. Parnell had replied in cool and meas- 
ured words, stating the case of Ireland temperately, and carefully 
concentrating upon the point that since eighty-six years of coer- 
cion by an English Parliament had failed, Ireland should be given 
the chance to find peace in ruling herself under and for the good 
of the Empire. Mr. Gladstone in histurn made a powerful and 
touching appeal likewise. When the announcement was made, 
the Orangemen hurled jeers and taunts at the Nationalists, who 
replied with angry criesand taunts. The Tories yelled themselves 





hoarse ; the Libera!s, sat still and silent. Thus ended the first 


| great battle for Ireland’s home rule. 





GINN & 


[New Booxs 
Elementary English. 
Higher English 
Old English, 
Latin. 


Greek. of Authors; Aschylus ; Sophocles ; Euripides ; 


speare ; 


illustrated ; Greenough’s Virgi af 
* First Steps in Latin (Leigh ton); *Six 
sition; etc. 


Goodwin’s Grammar and Reader; Leighton’s & White’s Lessons; Anabasis and Vocabulary; *Coll 


Wentworth’s Series ; * Primary and * Grammar School Arithmetics, * Shorter Course in A ebra, 

oxer - 

r Beginners ; ; ute. 
53 Vos. 


3 VoLs. 


Mathematics, Eere'sy tise Complete 4 





Science. Gage’s Elements of Physics; Everett’s Vibratory Motion and Sound; ete. 


Music. 
History. 
Philosophy. 


Modern H] es - aera Grammar and Reader; French Reader; * Hlustrated Beginnérs’ Book in 
1 nch ; * Eysenbach’s German Grammar; * French Dictionary. 


Sanskrit. 


Rigveda (Arrowsmith’s translation). 


Geograph c Our World, I. and II.; Fitz & Joslin Globes; * Classical Atlas; Wall Maps. 


Studies in Greek Thought; 


Miscellaneous. 


Elementary Lessons in English, Part I. and * Part II.; 
* Stickney’s Primer; * First and *Second Readers; * Classies for Children (18 vols.); 
Hazen’s Speller; Turner’s Primer aud Stories ; Kindergarten Stories; etc. 
paper); Hudson’s Harvard Shake- 
Irving; 
117 VoLs, 


Hudson’s School Shakespeare (new edition, in cloth or 
Pamphlet Selections; Arnold’s Literature ; 
. Milton Scott’s Talisman, *Guy Mannering, and *Ivanhoe ; etc. 


Allen & Greenough’s Grammar; * New Cesar, seven books, illustrated ; 


Teachers’ 
Examination Papers; Sight Test; Political Science Quarterly. 


COMPANY PUBLISH 


ARE STARRED. | 


Minto’s Prose and Poetry ; 


Carpenter’s Grammar and Reader; * Cook’s Sievers’ Granunar; Library of Poetry. (*Andreas, 
Beowulf, Cedmon); English of XIV. Century; Tran: lation of Beowulf; ete. 8 


* New Cicero, thirteen orations, 

Leighton’s and ‘letlow’s Lessons; * Beginners’ Book in Latin ; 

feeks’ Preparation for Cesar; Ovid; Sallust; Tacitus; Compo- 
40 V OLs. 


Pindar ; Lysias ; ‘ete. 34 


bra, Geometries, Trigonometries, Surveying Tables, 
metry; Taylor’s Calculus; Geometry 


The National Course; First, Second, and Third Readers and Charts (old and new rey © ea 
dent Reader; Fourth Readers ; High School Readers ; etc. 5 Vois 


* Myers’ Medizval and Modern History; * Leading Facts of English History; Reader’s Guide to Evglish 
History ; Genealogical Chart of European Rulers ; etc. 3 


Seeiye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and Moral Science ; * Ladd’s Lotze’s Series of Outlines; Hickok’s 
Works in Mental and Moral Philosophy ; etc. 


10 


6 VoLs. 


* Perry’s Primer; Lanman’s Reader; Whitney’s Grammar and Supplement; Geldner’s Avesta ; eo 8 
OLs 


Class Books; 


Whitney’s Grammar; 


31 Vo3s. 


VoLs. 


e Series 
OLS. 


VoLs. 


Vots, 


4 Vots. 


School Hygiene; Harvard and Yale 
19 Vous. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


+ 
TEACHERS’ PRICES. 


Teachers’ Edition of Elementary Lessons 
in English. 60 Cents. 
“The brightest and most practical book 
on the subject yet publis 
Ex-Soupt. J. O. WILson, 
Washington, D.C. 


Teachers’ Edition of First Steps in 
Numbers. 90 Cents. 
“It is admirable in plan and thoroughly 
worked out in details. It deserves an im- 


mense success.” 
Supt. H. S. TarBen, 


Providence, RI, 


Lectures on School Hygiene. 80 Cents. 

Delivered to public.school teachers af 
Boston by five leading physicians. 

A few vital subjects, treated in a simple, 
thorough, and practical way. 

Supplied to teachers’ desks by Cambridge 
and other cities. 


Stickney’s Classic, Primer and Readers. 
20 Cents. ” 


Original, practical, full of suggestions. 
“Tt [the Primer] is a unique success.” 
C. C. Rounps, 
Prin. N.H. State Normal School. 





Full descriptive Catalogue and Circulars of the 358 VOLUMES may be had free on application. Several very important works have been issued since the above list was 


prepared. 


a 


oGINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New. York, and’Chitago! | 
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MACMILLAN & (10'S STANDARD F1DUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SCIENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


ASTRONOMY. ‘Elementary Lessons in 


Si tay Loceyer, F.R. 
B.'with Colored and numerous Illus- 
trations. 16mo., $1.25. 
the *— Ni 
Cc TRY. penone in Elemen 
f Hosede, FRA.’ = jumerous iiustea 
tions. New Edition. 16mo., $1.10. 


ofa actemtie text-book, clear, 
end thoron h,” —Educational Times. 
Elementary Lessons 
me Labret al and Magnetism. By Srivanv3; 
TuoMrsox, with illustrations. 16mo. 


r fil model ed rts an elementary work should 


—Saturda: 
PHYSIOLOGY. Lessons in Elem ~ 
g. with numero Imercugiiustrations. New Edition, | ' 


_  Unquestionabi 


buveicdu Gudonae emen- 


Ancuisato. Gt Garmin Ft ¥.R.B. vera Baition, 


illustrations. 16mo., ¢1te: 10. 





perior school-book 
sible to Were text-books ado on 
their merits, we should expect to see one 
su e in — 
LOGIC. Elemen Lemons in  Lagic. 
and Brau af -( 1 V ocala of Koical 
m) anda Vocabu 
~ Terms. 
“LLD., M.A, F.RS. - ae “40 % 
“Nothing can be better for a echent book.” — 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Political 
By MILLICENT 
tte Fourth Edition, with 


ABREIT 
. Questions. 16mo., 75 cents. 
oeunikalinaraiheanien a ttl more fitted tm} 


the clear, 
pact, hensive treatise for waded we we 
Phaiower Fawcett.” - Daily News. 








READING BOOKS. 








THE GLOBE READERS. 


A new series of illus rated ing Books. Selected 
eens mat eee we 4 Murisox, With or.ginal 
Paes ) “era ° 
gop), 6 , 0 TY (Ba Boy. &8 40 cts 
Book iE ep 45 7 sod (416 pp. & ? 
“ L ¢ 2 * “ IV. (488 pp.), 75“ 


Pry = examination sent 
Some et lss Sor Sree by mail 


to be 
...We hope 





fwoutd | 


we should think impossipie AJ surpass .”'— Critic. 


MACMILLAN’S GLOBE READINGS. 


FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 
For Supplementary Reading. 
"pis eet om Mg w the 
oven, “4 
CcowPp. 


URNER PALGRAVE. 50 cents. 


1 yt —A Eolas! Soren leet 
—y era sina ett 


Hil, rodais 
an ra 4 etoey at goze O 


Bilted by ILLIAM beaam, B 


SMITH’S VICA 
ann | Re 


OF W 
a uwemotr of Gol AK eryELD. 


th. By Prof. Massox.jto 


TALES FROM SRAKESPEARE 


Mfulted by Aveuap Amores MA. Ute 
pias LAP AINE snd 


CIS 1URNER PALGRAVE. 
RMON; and th» Lord of the es ~—t 


“uEgHuReTs GARLAND rate mt THE 


TaY Parmors«. 5) 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES, Gathered 
and narrated by Miss Cuirto'Tre M. Yoxes 59 cts. 

~ |THE HEROES; Greek Fairy Tales for my 
Children. Sy Cartes Kixestxy. Illustrated. 
30 cents. 

THE WATER BABIES; A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. By Caantes Kuveetey Miustrated. 
50 cents, 


Lessons in Earth Lore fer Children. 
CuARLEs Krnestry. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


WARD'S ENGLISH POETS 


Selections with critical introductions by various 
writers, and a i introd by Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by'T. H. Warp. 4 volumes. Stu- 
dents’ Edition. 12mo. Each $1.00. 

than such a work, not only to the student of 


saoebie¢ 
~ eae a that shetbook’h rl andj alk 
“$8 DO riva', an s al 
faque "Prof. Arthur iH. Dw 


College, Now ¥ York Cuy. 
“Itcan truthfully be said to be the most 


boss of the kind and no libt It is a6 ore rough guiaé 
por. a ard no rary complete 
Commercial A 


By 





of nothing more excellent or more indis- 





without it,’’—. 





Macmillan & Co’s New Educational Catalogue, embracing also 


the well-known ‘‘ Clarendon Press 


of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities. sent free by mail on 


application. 


Series” and “ Pitt Press Series”’ 








MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or First |= b 


}the sch°ol-master, wherewith to 





STANDARD 


WORKS ON TEACHING. 


FITCH'S 


“|LECTURES ON TEACHING 


NEW EDITION WITH INTRODUCTORY PREFACE BY 


THOMAS HUNTER, Ph.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NORMAL COLLEGE. NEW YORK. 
lémo. Cloth, $1. 


“This is eminently the work of a man of wisdom and 
experienes. He takes a broad and compreh u- ve 
view of the work of the teacher ani his suygestion: 
on all topics are worthy of the most care’ul consider- 
ation.”— New Engiand Journal of Education. 

“ This book indeed treats of practical subjects iu a 
practical way... The book is an exc lient ole cal no 
tea her can read it without being profited. "—Pean. 
School Journal, 

“Mr. R. H. Quick says in The Academy: Young teach- 
ers (and old teachers toopmay learn much from this 
volume, but they may gain from it a still greater good, 
—s a oan spore is to leara. 
especially valuable to se! 7 a a 
fonts, es it was.rd Second to a class of 
ae Its pean and Means. By 


—IUinots Schoo! Journal. 

TEACHING: *. 
Henry CALDERWoop, LL. RS.E. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edi 
16mo. cents 
“For young teachers this work is of the ~ a 

order. Itisa book every teacher will find heipfui 
hus responsible work.” 


Tweet: AN id FRAC FICE or aT RACuING 


Tuxine, 
Edition. 7s _— 


* We hope we have said enough to induce teacher: 
in America t? read Mr. Thriag’s book. They wili find 
it a mine in which they will never dig without some 
subs(antial return either in bh inspiration or sound 
practical advice. Many of the hints and iliustrations 
given are of thegre t-st value for the ordinary routine 
work of the class room. still more helpfui will the 
book be found in th: weapons which iJ furnishes to 


greard 


greatest dauger, slavery to routine. 


sow THOUGATS CONGRENING, EDUCA: 
Tio dons Lockr. = introduction and 
Notes bby the ev. RH M. A. Author of 
“Essays on Educa: tonal hie? ae 1émo. » ete, 
“There is no teacher too young to find this i. tn- 
coraawng: Serre is no teacher too old to find it profit- 


le.""—School Bulletin, 
Bee Mora 


Ofna Ejucat 8; Bishee of 
Second Editi on Revised. 16mo,$ 


viaus, His Late 
and Educational Works. F.R. 


one, AX, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





CIDY. CROWELL & C0. 18) Astor Place, New York. 





B scmmter vers POEMS, Complete. The finest 
edition ever published in thiscounttry With 
portrait and 24 full-page illustra'ions by Harry 
Fenn, Dielman, Schell, Sandbam, and other 
famous artists. Royal, 8vo, Cioth, Full Gilt, 
$5.00; Turkey Morocco, $10.00; Tree Calf, 
$12.00. 

& DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTA- 
TIONS. Based uvon thatof Henry G. Bohn. 
Revised, corrécted, and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of ov. r 1,200 quotations.. By Anna L 
Warp. Crown 8vo. Beveled boards, $2.50, 
Interleaved edition, $3.50, Half Calf or half 

$5.00. : 

THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY 
AND SUNG. Collected and edited by Char- 
lotte F. Rates, with 16 fu'l-page illustrations. 
‘god stec! portrait «f Longfellow. Royal 8vo. 
‘Cloth Gilt, $500; Morocco gilt, $10.00; Tree 
Calf, $12.00. 

.“* Miss Bates is known as the best compiler in 

«the country.”—JOHuN G. WHITTIER. 

FOSTER’S CYCLOPZ DIAS OF ILLUS- 
TRATION. 4 vols. Prose, Ist and 2d Series; 
Poetry, lst and 2d Series. Royal 8vo, Cloth, 
per volume, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00. 

More than 30,000 volumes of this series have 
been sold. 


INITIALS. AND agg nce toga A Dic- 


tiooary of Literary D ay ova 3 by 
Hal Moronco, $7 60 8v0, 600 00 pages. - Chote, 95.0%; 
le ved, $10. 10.00; ‘ch, wh Te 56, Con- 

ne 


and Pseudonyms, and 7000 
vaghienl Data. 


real i eesel yo A with Biog 
interleaved, 


WORDS ale Panne Es =. pepo 
PER 5 ar- 
80 a omer oe grea the expreanme 


and colerges by th aaa on J.L. 
e au mn, J. 
Roget. Crown 8vo. Cath h Extra, $2.09. 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
Dexon. A Histor 
Frode, rage Heme, ft 
, $7.00. 
The result of yeers’ research and 
goktnn Ieper. 


iat ait 
the earliest 
a aee atte lastaeienmes 


ao accounts down to 
WALTON’S ANGLER. Major's —— with 
fie weet eat! Rot tue famous Claas. 


ee. » 
- 











BIRCHWOOD. Dy Je. 12:00, 3". 50. 














nomen tigi, ea ee Library dition of the Poets, 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, rocco | ‘The initial volume of a new series by a writer of| 
or Tree Calf, $7.60. great promise, who has produced a work of un- ‘oo . = y oa _ . ‘oo ea 
wk English poetry opinion, by far the best collection usual interest and value to young people. op, uncut, $1.50 per vol. Half Culf, $3.00. 
Lag tg Fame a J. Sepoum. Browning (Mrs.) Milton. 
Professor of Bagh LAeret University. | os FITCH CLUB. By JAK. 12mo, $1.25. | 2 Browning (Robert). poore. 
Burns. -ope. 
Byron. Red Letter. 
CRE tn noyar oe with 18 ee | THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. By Jax. 12mo,) Chaucer. Scott. 
Holiday Editi >. Lat 8vo, hg + 16 full-page $1.25 Goldsmith. Gnenese. 
Siggrasione, oe for this work igo | Meredith (Owen) Tennyson. 
by Taylor, Sche'l, "Bt. 50 oper, ane others. Wordsworth. 
raved’ by Gco-ge T. Andrew oi | THE BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. | 
rinted and bound. Clotn, iin edge, By Lypta Hoyt FARMER. Short Biographies! 
Calf and Fuli Morocco, $9.00, f Jultus Cyesar, Alexander. Frederick, 
the Great, Napoleon, etc., with portraits. 12mo, | ’ 
ABBOT?’S AMERICAN HISTORY. New| 41.50. Crowell’s Red Line Poets. 
ke ot BAL Cloth, Gilt Edges, 66 vols., 12mo, $1.25. 
se. orme’ n n 
vols , at $10 per set. We. ire tc inoreese ther "or oun tim, By = Bering pean The finest line in the country, handeomest de- 
clreulaticn, aud bave, therefore, pre} au and ular writers. Edited) signs, best paper, best binding, and in every 
meaged 36. Pg 5 Aa Bye dew nag bs Sons 60 Titustrations. lyol., Sq.) way superior to any other series. 
the trade, and their steady sale cach year iga| S¥o. Goth, $2.76 | Ammold (Matinew). Lule 
She pubis uy | Aurora Le caulsy, 
— EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE NINE-| Browning ( ma) armion. 
ay ty CENTURY. By Dr. GEORGE BRAN-| Browning (Robert). Meredith (Owen.) 
LITTLE Ansuune ENGLAND. LapYy ring Taine of tre a a Lenape yd Bryant (W. ©.) Miltos. 
ae and and in — cloth, giving in — kA Series of Kasays the Works of} &yron. Mulock (Miss) 
cise and easy all the essential of » Stuart Mill, Hans fan Andersen.) Campbell, Odyssey. 
lish History for Young , nan, Gustave eto” and otner| Chaucer, Osan 
Ci $1.25. European writers. 12mo, $2.00. Coleridge. Pilgrin’s Progress. 
: Cook (Eliza.) Poetry of Flowers, 
ee Cowper. Poe ( a 
eee Ae bl aarp 3 On the pap fuatse. Por . 
rthur’ in un ’ nte. ctor. 
form style. 12mo, $1. Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edition of Dryden. Hed Leiter Poems. 
“ Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct | Eliot (George). (Dan 
— Boston Advertiser. Famil tations. Sacred Pvems. 
young people." Popular Poets. Saverite foema, Schiller. 
THE ROLLO BOOKS. 14 vols. ; Illustrated | Goethe's Poems. Bhake 
; . | oet he's ms. espeare 
lomo, $12. ; 20 vals., Svo. Coldemith. Shelley. 
(Anna). 
The author of the Rollo Books is well known Hetert. pton 
wherever the lenquage epehan. ant With oiiael by Garrett, St. John Har- 
his books have becume standsrd classics in per. — = sbelton, Shephard, Schell, Tay- noes. aa put Wows 
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POOR Bors WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By 4 Meredith (Owen). Lady of the Lake. Whittier (J. a) Early 
Sketches of George lak Varadan b pee A — oe Lay of Leet, Minstrel. Wordsworth. 
Bayard Taylor, Michael Fuust. Scott. Lengiiiow (H. W.) 
— other ke >” remeete numer-| Goldsmith. Swinburne. ly Poems. 
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IRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. Clo'h, Gilt Rages, each, vol. boxed, ve (a $2. pod Aligator Leather Binding, - - per vol, $2.50 
= .  Sketeh-s “as Harziet, Booher | TUr. + | Rassia Leather, © a. 2.50 
Le Fuller, Etiot, Harriet T sian Leopard, Round Corners ~ 4) S0"t 
: + uso. Ticne women, With por <2 ur Mor, a or, Bad. Cov., Round G Coe. por vol. 7.00)Pes oe oo” 
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Heney M. StaNuEy although poor in health, is in Rome con- 
ferring with the Italian Geographical Society with a view to 
further explorations on the dark continent. His is a wonderful 
life—from the poorhouse to world-wide fame, and the guest of 
kings. 

Dr. F. Lours SouDAN, principal of the St. Louis City Normal 
School, and late president of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, will spend the summer in Europe. He sailed on the steamer 
Alaska on the 22d of this month. 

Pror. C. W.G. Hypg, of the St. Cloud (Minn.) State Normal 
School, has lately received from Prof. H. L. McGenitie, of Gates 
Coliege, Neb., the following: 

“ While in Minnesota last year, I saw your text-book on book- 
keeping, and was so much leased with it that | would hke to use 
it in my normal institutes summer.” 

Prof. Hyde a member of the state institute faculty of Minne- 
sota, is especially adept in writing, book-keeping, and accounts. 
His little book contains much that will help the public school 
teacher. 


Rev. RicHarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., who died recently, 
was born Sept. 9, 1807, was graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1829, and was ordained to a country curacy. Ina few 
vears he began to publish poems which were favorably received, 

neluding the “Story of Justin Martyr” and “Genoveva.” He 

afterwards became Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, Theological 
Professor at King’s Colle re, London, and Dean of Westminster, 
finally being appointed Archbishop of Dublin in 1864. 


Rev. JAmMes M. TAYtor, who has been elected President of 
Vassar College, entered Rochester University in 1864, graduating 
with the degree of A.B. He entered college when he was sixteen 
years old. His native home was Brooklyn, N. Y., where his father 
was alsoa clergyman. As a preacher, he speaks extemporane- 
ously, and his remarks bear the impress of real thought. A pen- 
chant he has, is for historical study, and in this line he has become 
famous among the members of his own ministry. 


Dr. Jonn H. Frenca has recentiy conducted institutes in 
Cambridge, Washington Co., and Gloversville, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
Dr. French is as hard at work as ever, with none of his youthful 
vigor or force dimimshed. 

Pror. Geo, E. Lrrruz, of Washington, D. C., will be esgaged 
for three weeks this summer in West Virginia, one week in North 
Carolina, three weeks in Illinois, and one week in Iowa. His 
“ Chalk Talks”’ have become widely known, and are every where 
received with great favor. 

James JOHONNOT, for many years well known as one of the 
foremost educators of this country, is now busily engaged writ- 
ing his historical supplementary readers. These will be designed 
for the younger pupils, and contain matter and method adapted 
to meet the wants of our schools. He has resigned his position as 
a member of the state institute faculty. His health recently has 





much improved, He has prepared for the JOURNAL a yery 
valuable article on “Some Principles which have Become Estab- 
fished.” 

Prov. Truotay Dwicht was iianimously elécted as ‘he :uc- 
cessor of Dr. Noah Porter, as president of Yale College, and 
will be inaugurated on July 1, the day after commencemet. His 
grandfather. Timothy Dwight, who was a grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, was president of Yale from 1795 until 1817. President 
Dwight was born at Norwich, Conn., in 1828, was graduated 
from Yale in 1849, was licensed to preach mi 1855, af.er a course 
in the Theological School, studied at Bonn and B rlio from 1856 
to 1858, and in the same year was appointed Buckingham Profes- 
sor of Sacred Literature in the Yale Theological Department. 
He is rich, and gives his year's salary to the Theological School. 
He has long b’en one of the editorsof The New Englander. He 
is a man of progressive ideas, and much liked by the faculty, the 
alumni, and the students. His election as Dr. Porter’s successor 
has long been a forgone conclusion, 





NEW YORE CITY. 





Teachers living in the vicinity of New York, or who pass 
through New York on their way to Saratoga to attend the Na- 
tional School of Methods, will do well to buy round-trip ticket on 
day boat from New York. The rates have been reduced to 
teachers who attend the school to $4.90. Those coming over the 
day boat and paying full fare, can secure reduced r..tes at Sara- 
toga on return. The regular railroad fare for the trip is $8.40. 


TEACHERS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


The above named association was organized June, 1885. The 
first annual report of its financial secretary shows a membership 
of 1157, and a total collection of $12,923.70. The officers-elect 
for 1886-7 are: President, Jacob T. Boyle, Grammar School No. 
75; 1st, Vice-President, Dubois B. Frisbee, Grammar School No. 
4; 2d Vice-President, Miss M. Louise Clawson, Grammar School 
No. 48; Recording Secretary, Abner B. Holly, Grammar School 
No. 54; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Sarah F. Buckelew, Gram- 
mar School No, 49; Financial Secretary, Alanson Palmer, Gram- 
mar School No, 15; Treasurer, Samuel Ayers, Grammar School 
No. 58. 


John Jasper, superintendent of the public schools of this city, 
sailed for Europe last saturday with his family, on the “ City of 
Richmond.” He will return ia September. Mr. Jasperexpects to 
visit some of the principal public schools in England and Ger- 
many during his stay in those countries. 


The commencement of the Normal College occurred June 24,at 
10 o’clock A. M 


The reception of female department of Grammar School No. 77 
(ist Ave., corner 87th St.), took place Tuesday, June 22, at 
9.30 A.M 








The trustees of Columbia College are not ready to commh 
themse!ves unreservedly to co-education, but they come nearer 
to it each year. Three years ago they resolved to give women 
who studied at home or where they pleased except at Columbia, 
and passed the examinations which the boys had to endure, a cer- 
tificate showing what its recipient had done. Now they have de- 
cided to confer upon such women students the degrees they 
would be entitled to if they were young men. The charge of 
“ old-fogyism "’ can never be justly made against Colum via. 

The most interesting thing about the Columbia commencement 
was the conferring of a degree on a woman—the first incident of 
the kind in the bist-ry of the venerable institution. The woman 
thus distinguished is Miss Winifred Edgerton, a graduate of 
Wellesley. She was already a Bachelor of Aris; now she is a 
Doctor of Philosophy. It is safe to predict that she leads what is 
destined to be a long line of women on whom degrees will here- 
after be bestowed by Columbia. 

Mr. DeWirr J. SELIGMAN, chairman of the special committee 
appointed by the Board of Education to devise a plan for the in- 
troduction of technical education in the city schools, and other 
commissioners are still investigating the mode of instruction in 
private institutions, the committee are strongly in favor of 
adding industrial education tv the system and it is hkely that ere 
a yeur passes it will be introduced into some of the schools. The 
introduction of the worksbop and tools into the coilege of the 
City of New York wes for years opposed, but now that ther ad- 
vantages have heen emphasized no trustee of the College can be 
found to disapprove of them. The trustees of the Gramercy Park 
School, where industrial pursuits are regularly taught, have gen- 
erously tendered the Board of Education the free use of their 
workshops for the instruction of the public school children. 


Miss Grace H. Dopae gave an informal talk to the Mutua 
Improvement Society of the Femaie Grammar Teachers of the City 
of New York, June 21, She began by assuring the teachers that 
it is not the intention of the Industrial Society to add one straw’s 
weight to the burden that the teachers have to bear; nor to advo- 
cate any movement whatever that will effect the positions or 
salaries of any. The society appreciates the difficulties surround- 
ing the New York teachers and are anxious to assist them as much 
as possible. What it asks is their hearty co-operation in bringing 
about such a sentiment in favor of industrial work, as will lead to 
the establishment of some systematic organization that will re- 
lieve rather than increase the burden of the teachers, and at the 
same time accomplish what the society are working for, the thor- 
ough, three-sided education of the children. 

The organization feels that the question, * Ought children to 
receive industrial training?” has already been answered in the 
affirmative by all intelligent people who have given attenfion to 
the subject. Members of the board of education have expressed 
strong opinions in favor of it. But the question is how can it be 
introduced? The society proposes to show how it can be done, 
They are now making preparations which they will soon be ready 
to announce to the public. The JousgNAt will make the an- 
nouncements as soon as they are completed. 
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“" “THE NEW PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
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IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS. BY COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
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ESSENTIAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH; Comrosrriox, Anatysis,| ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH; Composirion, Awavysis, 
AND GRAMMAR. It embodies all the most approved methods of teaching. The | AnD GramMar completes the series. It is logical, progressive, and high| 
exercises are more gradually arranged, and more exhaustive in scope than those | practical. The methods appeal to the common sense, originality, and isidepends 
of any other series. In the proper order and at the right time all the essential | ence of pupils. The arrangement is such as to create an interest in the work, 
facts are presented. Analysis is illustrated by a system of diagrams unequalled | and insure good lessons without compulsion. It is the cheapest series published 
for simplicity, aptness, or eneey. It is the best “shorter course” ever written. | considering the superior style of the books. 

Price, 75 Cents. Introduction, so Cents. Price, go Cents. Introduction, 60 Cents. 
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Andrew’s New Series of Wall Maps. 
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sone Excel all others in Boldness and Clearness, Systematic Coloring, Beauty and Finish. Eight ina 
The New “Triumph” 
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LETTERS 


READING Script.—In teaching rimary panes how 
long shall I continae to apatences on th ML blackboard, 





write 

before turning to the, print in their books ? ! 

Three months is not too long, but where a teacher is 
obliged to concede to the impatience of the parents to have 
the children use their books, it may be done sooner. The 
books are more of a hindrance than a belp, however, until 
they are well acquainted with the script form of a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty words. 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. —Do you think it pays to give | state 
exhibitions or ‘‘treat’’ on the last day of school? Could 
not the money invested in the “treat” be better employed 
= the Tee of educational literature, or in professional 

Would not the teacher be better "qualified to pogo’, 
bes the schools be the gainer thereby ? J.K 


The best kind of a “‘ treat’ is, for the teacher and nee 
to get up some kind of an entertainment, and let the 
parents treat themselves to adotission tickets—the pro- 
ceeds to go toward a school library or needed farniture. 


For THE LITTLE ONEs.—I wish that more of our educa- 
tional writers would give their attention to the needs of the 
very little children in our ane public schools. They surely are 
as needy as any, and a teacher of young children needs con- 
stantly some fresh aid, for they give back so little, that it is 
exhausting work. One feels drained after four or five 
months’ work, and little lessons on “plant life,’’ on “form,” 
and “color,” on “story-telling,” etc., are such a refresh- 
ment—“ Cold water to a thirsty soul.”” Why can we not 
have more of them ? E. L. ALTER. 


Boston, Mass. 


No one can prepare such lessons and plans so well as 
those who are engaged in that kind of work, and 
the majority of the busy workers in this field need all of 
their spare time for rest. But we hope soon to secure a 
number of contributors to this department of educational 
literature. 


THE Use oF Farry TALEs.—I would like the cotaton of 
the JOURNAL on the use of yp | tales and mytho- 
logical stories in primary teaching. It seems to me that 
virtue thus clothed, is Sapecialis” adapted to children’s 
minds, thinking as they do in pictures ; but my attention 
has been called by a mother, speaking ‘from observation, 
to the danger that a child’s faith in religious truths may be 
lessened by this practice. SUBSCRIBER. 


A story, to be worth while, should appeal to a noble 
emotion, present a pure, healthful, aad pleasing picture to 
the imagination, or make emphatic some important truth, 
There are few fairy stories that do this. The imagery is so 


distorted, so untrue to nature, that it is useless, if not 
harmful. There is much in the old mythological tales that 
appeal to the emotions of sublimity, and, if rightly used, 
they will predispose tothe reception of religious trath, 
rd, | Showing as they do the universal tendency of man to.ren- 
der homage toa Supreme Being, and opening the way to 
the truths of revelation. 


CRITICIsMs.—You tell ‘“‘ A Subscriber” to read Parker 
I have heeded the direc- 


and the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE? 
tion. ed mal articles. Searching for truth, is 


m Leptin: is hae it is difficult to find the truth. it is so often 
he ‘‘New Education” emphasizes 


my good oo 3, but its advocates occ y too much s 
iP pulling dows “the old,” and in 2 inaking thoughtless 
statements about ‘‘the new.” In clear thinking, and a7 


the careful use of words, the new ought to produce better 
fruit in your columns. W.S5. 


Guide Rock, Neb. 


To some of these charges we must plead guilty, not from 
any lack of desire or effort on our part todo the best that can 
be done, but because of the greatness of the work andthe 
fallibility of our weak humanity. We must deny, however, 
that the maximum of our space is given to pulling down. 
If you look carefully over the JOURNAL columns, our im- 
pression is that you will find about as'much matter devoted 
to how and what to do, as to what net to do.” But now let 
us take you to task alittle. Have you done your share of 
building up? When you see someting that you consider 
wroug in the JOURNAL, do you endeavor_=to show what is 
right, or do you content yourself with general statements 
about inefficiency, etc.? If so, will you in future take the 
trouble to point out specific errors, show why they are 
wrong, and suggest in their place what you consider right? 
This is a habit which all teachers need to cultivate. It is 
not so important to show a pupil where he is wrong as it is 
to lead him into doing what is right. The world is full of 
mere critics ; what it needs is more helpers. 


A Country ScHoo..—Please give us some methods on 
tenets a little country school, where the teacher has but 
little to work with but the few books of the pupils. We 
have no wall maps or charts, and very poor benches, I have 
three clumsy desks in my school-room, and not always a 
blackboard. 
Colfax, W. T T. E. B. 
All methods founded on educational principles will ap- 
ply to the training of children everywhere, but there must 
be such modifications in each individual case as the circum- 
stances require. In country schools a large amount of seat 
work must be prepared, this calls for a great deal of origin- 
ality on the part of the teacher, but that quality is one 
which all teachers must cultivate, Without it not one of 








the means for better teaching will he effective. The. latest 
discoveries in ‘the art of ‘teaching; the ‘most approved 
methods have fallen under a lasting odium in some locali- 
ties because of the wooden ap m they have frequently 
received, and the verdict is that the * New Education "’ is fol- 
de-rol, and that educational papersare impractical. So grin4, 

grind, grind, goes the tread-mill, wearing out the nerves of 
teacher and pupils. “ Hold them to it,” is his motto for big 
and little, genius and dunce, until, perchance, an animated 
book is ground out in the shape of a permaturely wise 
child with pale face and stooping shoulders. Educational 
papers are impractical, so is: “Talks on Teaching,” and 
every plan and device is- impractical when the teacher in 
whose hands they are placed lacks the power of adaptation 
and originality in following out hints and suggestions. 

The, general exercises’ given from time to time in the 
JOURNAL surpass anything the majority of teachers have 
time to prepare. But if we would use somebody else’s 
method or exercise, we must master it, and make it our 
own. The great good resulting from the:study of methods, 
plans, and exercises prepared by some one élse is to show 
us the need of plans and methods, to show us what others 
are doing, and above all to start us on the line of discovery 
and invention for ourselves. An original exercise, however 
simple and’ crude,is*often more effective than the most 
elaborate one prepared by some one else. iIn originality 
there is power. 

From educational papers and books on methods a vast 
supply of directions, hints and suggestions may be gleaned, 
but you must follow them out in your own way. 

L. E. Boupry. 



































A MEANs OF GRowTH.—I must tell you that Brom publica- 
tions, the JOURNAL and the INSTITUTE, are mighty forces. 
They awaken thought, they breed dissa’ ion in the 
minds of those who are groping along in the old period ss 
and cram. Many teachers teach as th 
was ety vn so before I began to read the 5» Bess gy ready 
I had begun to feel that my work was imperfect, arti 
unnatural. | I was always enthusiastic, I often oe 
and “ What am I teaching »? In tho ought, the answer 
was, “ Letters, sounds, wane The JOURNAL led me to 
see more plainly my failure. I was not satisfied ; I was 
worried ; everything seemed so blind to me, teac ‘seemed 
so difficult, that I knew intuitively I was not following. he 
proper methods. The JOURNAL confirmed me in m ef 
- a me more eng oy got so rr to ~ 

e JOURNAL come, because perusal Pp 
fore my mind the true ideal, made me more Dieantintied 
with myself. That Sales unfitness and dissatisfaction 
is still oo me but I am determined to move on, to use every 
means to discover the laws of mental growth and the best 
means of enhancing it. 


Austin, Texas. FE; L. am a oO 





LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULUR SERIES OF READERS. 


“(Cultivate a taste for reading as a source of knowledge.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of 
Progressive Educators. 

ADOPTED FOR USE IN 


CITY OF NEW YORK. CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF ROCKLAND, MAINE. 
CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CITY OF KEENE, N. H. 

CITY OF SALEM, MASS. — CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA. 


And Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SPELLING-BOOK 


Several features peculiar to this book are de- 
serving of special consideration, as they make it 
very different from the ordinary spelling-book. 

It is intended for Oral and Written Spe and 
contains such words as are oftenest misspelled. 
Many fest-words are also given, and numerous 
selected Gems from English Poetry and Prose. 


ee 


SANFORD’S 


SERIES OF 


ANALYTICAL ARITHMETICS 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Clear in Definition, Thorough in Analysis, 
Full of Practical Examples, and Satisfactory in 
Every Respect. 

By SHELTON P. SANFORD, 

Mercer University, Ga. 


4*@ Descriptive Oatalogues, containing full lists of Eéuoationsl Publications, with Prices and Terms for Introduction, sent to any address, on application. Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, ‘715 and ‘717 Market St., Philadelphia... 





CHURCH OF ST. MARK, AND PALACE OF THE DOGES. 


3. The deseription of Venice which Prof. Howard read 
to us in the evening, at our hotel, was strikingly true :— 


“‘ There is a glorious city in the sea: 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 


‘Specimen Page from Lippincott’s Fifth Reader. 





The Most Successful Text-Book on Elementary 
Astronomy. 


“ASTRONOMY 
SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS, 


ISAAC onanPLess, Sc.D., = 
Picbcour of MidhaiadbinGd Ramnanmypto Vontaeod Cabeiny 





GEO. MO “PHILIPS, Ph.D., 
Principal of State ‘School, West Chester, Penna. 





“Welt condensed, well aranged, embodying all th stot 


an hy a 
the Celestial Phetiomena, 
Wreghanes af, Matter. 








Lise) 


hae 





The--Publiehers take pleasure in stating % 
a rat success, It is 
the. best Academies and H 
Schools of the Gountcy. Phillips-Exeter is among 
“the Academies using the book. 
** One of the newest and best of modern text-books on Astronomy. 
| Itis a work » practical, and modern, suited 
for high and ' schools, . 
directions will be found for making astronomical cbservations, and 
clear explanations of ees of the cas ectine the vere ——s 


nd night, the phases of 
Rit cobpasnciely few undetseand ew York Scheel Jomrwed 


WORCESTER’S 


School Dictionaries, 
THE STANDARD 
On Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 


THESE DICTIONARIES CONTAIN MORE WORDS 
HAN ANY OTHER OF STMILAR GRADE. 


Te Only Da es ee eee 


Pitan aeye.cenee 
to 


LATE ADOPTIONS FOR NORTH CAROLINA AND WEST VIRGULA. 





New York Ci 
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ties and 

United 
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THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO. 


FROM THEIR EDUCATIONAL LIST, SPECIALLY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOW- 
ING IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS, 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Arithmetics. 


Practical—Elementary. A Complete Series in two books. Just published: Bradbury's Eaton's NEW Elementary. 


Bradbury’s Higher Mathematics. 


Elementary Algebra—Elementary Geometry—Trigonometry—Geometry and Trigonometry, in one vyolumc; 
—Trigonometry and Surveying. 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. Stone, LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-Keeping. 


Single and Double Entry for High Schools and Academies; Single Entry for Grammar Schools. 


Meservey’s Political Economy. 


For High Schools and Academies. Just Published. 


The foregoing are text-books whose success, as aids to instruction, is attested by hundreds of unqualified testimonials and by an extensive use in the 
best schools. riptive circulars will be sent on application, and specimen copies, with view to introduction, on rece i of prices annexed. Practical 
Arithmetic, 40 cents; Elementary, 25 cents; Algebra, 55 cents; Geometry, 45 cents; Trigonometry, 45 cents; Geometry and Trigonometry, 70 cents; Geometry 

niversity Edition), 80 cents; Trigonometry and Surveying, 80 cents; Stone’s History, 50 cents; Book- -keeping, slogle and double entry, 50 cents ; Single 
try, 30 cents; Political Economy, 30 cents. 9 a is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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RAVEN GLOSS 


All other shoe dressings pay the retailer a greater 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. profit. Some will recommend inferior goods in 


a \ nniwill} = 


| 








Invite the Busnes ‘Dress oe = iow or i aon, emt ng tang Age aie elaine Conte ele one aie wees poten oct De —_~ having a — 
Wra | am -yA are gs may tell you 1eir’s is jus as 
We have set net rm nt wy mp pe Ay en good or better than Raven Gloss, because they 
attention. Orders by mail or express filled without are wanting that extra profit. Do not be deceived, 
Broadway. corner of Eleventh Street New York. but insist upon having Raven Gloss even if obliged 
to shop elsewhere. You will be well repaid for your 

trouble, 


“Raven Gloss” is absolutely the best. Makes 
ladies’ shoes look new, not varnished. Softens 
and preserves leather. Ask any reliable dealer. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY. Mfrs.. N. Y. 
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A New DEGREE.—I am very much pleased with the arti- 
cle in the ScHooL JOURNAL of June 5, 1886, entitled “A 
New De .’? I believe that it would -be just the thing, 
provided it could be made to mean something. I am a nor- 
mal school 1 Ey but I Bo bye think — perme a ee 
uates sho ven when the . 
think that they o to be required to teach t or five 
years, and then take a examination on pedagogics, 
peychology in its relation to teaching, etc. In other words, 
believe that they should be made to earn it,!by individual 
research and «actual practice. Then the degree would soon 
come to be roseguine’ as having a well-deserved value. 
Why would not the National Association be a good place 
to have the matter discusssed and decided? It would 
make something worth working for, and when earned it 
would have the effect to keep a class of valuable men 
men and women in the profession, who now drop out 
cause they are not recognized. A. G. BUGBEE: 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 


THE TEACHER’s Kinepom.—A three-fold kingdom is the 
teacher’s : first, the tender body, not used 7, 
not wonted to unnatural tures, never intended by G 
or nature to sit on penitential seats through w 
second, the loving little heart, filled so full wi 
affection, the slightest touch will overflow the sweet 
fountain, or send it back to its source, chilled or embittered; 
and last, the mind! like aclosed bud ready to expand in 
a growth, eager to assimilate itself what it 

stinctly recognizes as nece and good, and refusing, 
with = the energy of nature, what it feels is false and un- 
natural. 

To this kingdom comes the teacher. How? With fear 
and trembling as one who treads on holy 
full realization of the responsibility that is his, with almost 
infinite patience and love? Not so; here, as elsewhere, 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” My friends, 
these things ought not so to be. 

Too often he sets in motion the joggernauts, ‘‘order”’ 
and “discipline,” under which so many helpless victims 
are immolated. ‘ What!” you say, “ would you have no 
supreme power, no law and order?” Yes, but the order of 
the bending grain, the thrill and beat of — wing— 
the law of the stars, each 1n its own course, bu yielding to 
the power that, while it gives each its orbit, brings them 
all under one system. e earnest worker, the vay oy 
of nature, the warm-hearted child-lover, will never have a 
bad school. He taketh his kingdom by force, but it is the 
irresistible force of love. He cares for the body, avknowl- 
edging its needs and weaknesses. He gives the heart its 
daily dole of love, and reverently, as high priest in the 
inner sanctuary, he feeds the growing mind. He will have 
justice, but it will be justice tempered with mercy. A 

ruising to heal, not that the offended majesty of the ruler 
may be healed. Such punishment the just-hearted little 
subjects do not resent, and no war follows. 

Pennelville, N. Y. BEssIE G. HART. 


hours ; 


FREE TEXxT-BooKks.—My attention has recently been 
called to some of the results of the free text-book law in 
Massachusetts—the first of which is a largely increased at- 
tendance. One evening high school which furnished free 
text. books, was crowded to its utmost capacity, while 
others, that did not, realized very little increase. The ob- 
ject of the state in furnishing the books was to decrease 

iteracy, and it seems to have accomplished this, for not 
only are there more pupils of school age in attendance than 
before, but also more of the older ones who, before, 
left school and gone to work. Another material considera- 
tion is that the expense of books is really much less, on the 
whole, than when each furnishes his own books, for, in the 
first place the books are used until they are worn out, so 
that their full wearing value is utilized, and a new set is 
not needed whenever a new classtakes upthe study. Books 
are handed along from class to class, and it is found that 
they will wear from three to eight years, to the 
rod of the class and the q the poet and binding. 

dvanced classes do not wear out their ks as rapidly as 
do the little children. Again, the books are purchased in 
large quantities, direct from the publisher, without the in- 
tervention of middlemen. Eno has been proved by the 
workings of the system in Maine and in this state to esta 
the conclusion that the saving of an cash is 20 
per cent. of the former cost. That is a Desctical 
which means much to poor , who can ill to buy 
books, even supposing all in a of 


must furn you 
be-| Let the JoURNAL have 


und, with a| with 





“None that I can think of now,” 

“The one you otro ao at best. 

often very wholesome. e want of it has 
to many a teacher. 

‘But this is a one-sided affair.” 

“‘ Not unless you choose to make itso. Read your JouURNAL 
ae and when you fail to agree state roe objec- 
tions inted words and send them to the editor.” 

“ He’ them into the waste-basket.”’ 

“No, he wouldn’t. He can’t afford to do that.” 

“Well, I think I could tell him a thing or two.” 

“Do so, by all if he does not profit by what 
you say To be frank, I should think you 
could not do without the JouRNAL for the very reason that 
you have tit. If it excites your opposition it 

most excellent food thought. 
the benefit of this thought and you 

It whens Leon pameged — > hat this simple dial 

may encourage you to learn tha’ ple e 
led the a party to inv: our columns at 
set ae orgy and, may I add, with the usual result; he 
might not agree, but he could not controvert. In more 
than one case he was converted, and has since become 
loyal adherent. NEMO. 


METHODs.—Many teachers think they have found the 
‘real method,’ when the truth is, success is owing to the 
teacher and not tothe method;—like most of the dramas 
on our American stage, a grand success solong as the indi- 
vidual actor, who really erected the part, plays the leading 
role,—but when put into other hands, without whey ag 
with the character, falls tonaught and is soon buried in the 
waters of forgetfulness. Raymond created Col. Sellers, and 

Raymond, Col. must die. 

I have seen very best methods given to teachers in 
book, pamphlet, and lecture form, and when the excitement 
and craze was over, they would invariably slide back into 
the old rut and forget that such a thing as a “‘ Teachers’ In- 
stitute’? had ever existed. Again we have teachers who 


Contradiction is 
been intellectual 





take to methods too kipily. They religiously learn them as 
a soldier does his man They expect machine-work to 
take the place of out recitation 


original thinking, and 
by the hour. Such teaching never calls forth individual de- 
ylepmem, and seldom gives individual training. A good 
method is a good thing, but the best of methods will never 
moss a success unless put into the hands of competent 
ers. 

Why should the profession of teach be thus always 
burdened with these “old-fashioned,” “‘old fogy”’ drones ? 
A class that has failed in all other professions and is a leech 
upon ours for a mere livlihood. “ Why can’t we have a 
*“Teachers’ Union ?” 

An institution to protect ourselves, encourage good teach- 
ing, and put down this humdrum drollery that makes the 
school-room odious and the teacher hateful in the eyes of 
the pupil. By doing this our profession can be raised to 
that dignity and elevation to which it belongs. 

L, C. FERRELL. 

Prin. Ascension Academy, Donaldsonville. 





MORE OPINIONS ON NARROW-MINDEDNESS.—Many teach- 
ers are so busy with school work that they have no strength 
to look outside. Again, the teacher’s pruducts of labor are 
not put in market, as-are the tailor’s and shoemaker’s, and 
he is not forced by public demand to do better ; he himself 
examines his own work ; not so in other trades. Again, 
those for whom he works know less than he does, often, 
not always, of what good work is. 

Selfishness prevents change. New ideas often means a 
change of teachers. The latter means, I suppose, that we 
cater to public opinion to keep our places, regardless of our 
convictions. H. L. L. 

Is it too much to grant that the teachers were average- 
minded when they entered the profession? It’s a mean- 
ath i: on who bye admit — wy when the howe of 

ru ey were above average-min persons, or 
not have chosen the profession of teaching, with so 4 


mired and so little promised. Then, assuming them to 
ba barely a minded, what about the profession ever 
ceavesed thar views ? Is it a narro Seeueat Has 
it et et world? The answers e calibre ee our 
op ey answer affirmatively, arguing em 
is lke trying 0 ur a gallon intoa table-spoon—a failure. 


Narrow makes narrow views, not narrow objects. 
The Gonadebe cctuaen pesdeees 


course this change transfers some of the expense upon the teacher’s profession is the profession 
wealthy tax- pore, who otherwise pay for their children on earth. C. D. Hiesy. 
the same as the = men pay for theirs, but rum of} Townville, Pa. 
oe policy are held to j amply the new bution 
0 e expense, 

One objection to the is that much additional work is| EpUCATION tN ALASKA.—The native Alaskan deserves.pre- 
imposed upon the teac , by making them the distribu-| eminently more than the Indian of the western plains; for 
tors of books to the schools, and the Alaskan is trusty and trustworthy; his promises and 


uiring them to have 
KA a7 a practical objec- 
ys 


oversight of them. This is fou contracts are faithfully kept and . He may, b 

tion of some weight, and it is alread: that some/| means of education (and oy for it), be civilized nd 
outside person will have to be desi by the commit-| rendered peleepctaining in civilization and a good citizen, 
tee as supply agent, thus relieving the teachers. ob-} for the Alaskan is thrift; industrious, and honest, 
jections, that the scholars will be careless of the books, and| and not indolent in habit. y means of education the 
sO subject the towns to much needless expense, are| Alaskan will be made to develop the vast resources of his 
found to have so slight a foundation that they amount so that its valuable ber, gold, etc., may 


practically to gy + a fact, the scholars do take good 
care of their books. e same rules are observed as sor 
ing the books of a public library, and they are not defaced, 
injured, or carried away. The scholar pro to be re- 
sponsible for the safe-keeping and return of the book, and 

he is delinquent, the equivalent expense is placed in the 
parent’s tax-bill. 


ON THE DEFENSIVE.—It may be interesting to you to 
know that some of your subscribers are at times compelled 
to defend themselves nst others for reading the 
JOURNAL. The following ogue is an illustration : 

“Do you read the JOURNAL ?’ 

“Yes; why not ?’’ 

“ Well, I don’t with it all.” 

“Nor do I at all times.” 

“Why do you read it, then ?”’ 

“So that [ may with fairness disagree when I must. If 
waste not read it how can you know that you do not agree 

“Oh! I do read it sometimes, but I can’t swallow it.” 

“Ts it necessary that you should? It seems to me that 
sort of reading would produce mental dyspepsia. Perhaps 
you don’t chew it well enough.” 

“Oh! drop your a 

“ Very weil, but please to remember that you began the 
SayEe. Do you agree with everything else that you read ?”” 

‘ o.”’ 


“Then your objection to the JOURNAL is invalid on that 
score. Have you any others?” 








coun 
and find a ready market. 

But someone may ask, ‘‘ Who shall educate them ?” The 

vernment should educate them in the rudiments of 
ahem and the arts, to that point where civilization be- 
gins, and their native acquisitiveness will spur them on to 

‘htenment. The government ha made the pur- 
chase (a not unwise one, for the revenue the Alas 
Fur Company alone has ee about one-half of the 
purchase money back to Uni States), has, therefore, a 
TAs to eeteanaht So eduonte, in coer thet a tesaiile simi- 
lar to that of the western Indian (governmental support, 
&c.) may be avoided, that they may become civilized, that 
they may becume citizens (for which are much better 
odanted than the ave foreigner to seen in Castle 
en. When dressed in American costume they look 

more intelligent than the ave y as one can 
testify who has seen them), that resources of the terri- 
tory may become Sovetaped, and such we deem is the im- 
perative duty of our noble government as well as its Chris- 
— privilege because of this being a territory under its con- 


trol. 
Corsica, Pa. S. A. SAXMAN. 


THE CAUSE OF CRIME.—In a recent number of the JouRNAL 
there is a short paragraph calling for action in view of the 
abnormal increase in the re criminals in Massa- 
chussetts from 1850 to 1880. In the south this increase is 
attributed by the opponents of popular education to the 
fact that in Massachusetts “ education of every kind, public 


mauch | to rise. 


the name of the Hindoo Bible. 


























paver bd Bey yh, ~ S testimon i. 
ry aan superior advantages offered 
youth in educational facilities, or is there a different ex- 
planation ? 
Albertson, N.C. B. F. GRApy. 


The cause of the increase of crime in Massachussets is 
proven by statistics to be the continual incoming tide of 
ignorant foreigners. Not only this state but many states 
in the Union are in a position bordering ‘on perft from the 
same cause. Very few, indeed, are the American voters 
who can neither read nor write, or whose ideas are not 
strongly in favor of law and order. But they are being out- 
numbered at the poles by outcasts from the slums of the 
Old World,—people who were so troublesome at home that 
their respective countries willingly paid their passage over 
here to get rid of them. Here they are greeted with open 
arms by the ward politician, who procures their papers 
without delay that he may have their votes. 

The effort to assimilate this rabble, and to educate them 
into tolerable citizenship is taxing the resources of the 
north and west to their utmost. The burden is greater, if 
anything, than that of the south in her colored population, 
for these came to us imbued with the spirit of riot and crime, 
and, worst of all, of united resistance to law, and with an 
aversion to schools. The colored people have not yet im- 
bibed these dangerous ideas of union, and are eager for 
education. 

A little study of facts, especially of criminal statistics, 
will soon convince a sane person that only by educating our 
illiterate population shall we and our posterity continue to 
dwell safely in the land, for it is the ignorant everywhere 
that resort to crime and clubs, education lifts them from 
the plain of brute force to the light of reason. 


History.—At_ what should pupils commence the 


study of United States History? Do you think Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson’s few Folks’ wee 
to young pupils of average ability ? A CHER. 


The beginning of history is its stories ;—these the very 
youngest pupil is able to enjoy if they are made simple. As 
soon as pupils can write simple sentences they can begin to 
reproduce these stories. The history that contains the 
greatest number of reliable stories is the best. 





ANSWERS. 





876. In the words “‘ her” and “sir,” the letters h and i 
are mere breathings, therefore not sounds, hence the 
words are composed of two sounds. 

877. When the air is rarefied, or light, the mercury in 
the barometer falls, according to the laws of atmos- 
pheric pressure. The air is densest when the weather is 
clear, and the dense air is heaviest, and causes mercury 
Quackenbos’ Nat. Philosophy. 


QUESTIONS. 


894, When was the capital of Dakota changed from 
Yankton to Bismark? J. L. 

895. How does the area of Michigan rank with other 
states ? J.L. 

396. What is the correct way to spell and pronounce 
oO. N. 


897. Where is the largest furnace in the U.S8.? J. M.S. 


898. Where is Montserrat ? J. M. 8. 
899. Which state produces the most flax? J. M.S. 
400. Where is the Strait of Polk? J. M. 8. 


401. Why are the Present Indicative, Past Indicative, 
and Perfect Participle called principal parts of the verb? 
J. M. 8. 
402. What are amicable numbers? In poetry which 
are standard works? J. M.8. 
403. At what period was the Pope declared supreme 
head of the Catholic church; at what council was this 
confirmed ? H. M. P. 
404. At what date was the East India Company organ- 
ized; and give date of first English settlement in India? 
“ ets H. M. P. 
405. When was the English Bible Society organized ? 
the American Bible Society ? the first English Foreign 
Missionary Society ? also American Foreign Missionary 
Society ? H. M. P. 
406. What is the dateof Mahomet’s hegira? H. M.P. 
407. When was alcohol first discovered by separate 
distillation? H. M. P. 
408. Can a particple have the construction of a prep- 
osition ? J. W. 
409. When was the capital of Louisiania changed from 
New Orleans to Baton Rouge?” Fy 
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A.New Book for Teachers. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
“AND THE SCHOOL. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


Froebel—The Man and His Work; The 
Theory and Methods of the Kindergar- 
ten ; The Gifts and Occupations of the 
Kindergarten ; The Use of Kindergar- 
ten Material in Primary Schools; The 
Connection of the Kindergarten with the 
School. Illustrated with a steel plate 
portrait of Froebel, colored plates of oc- 
cupations and wood engravings of the 
gifts. Cloth, black and gold. Price, $1. 


This any is published to meet a demand from 
P no teachers who wish briefly to get at 
e 


ory, theory, and practical results of the 
] methods without reading all that 
has been published on the subject in English and 
German. 

A concise and compete outline of the life and 
work of Froebel with a plain statement of the 
theory and methods of the Kindervarten relieved 

as far as is ble frum technicalities which 
often are confusing to the general reader. A 
brief explanation of the use of the gifts and occu- 
pations a ee illustrations and some sug- 


gestions the profitable use cf similar mate- 
rial in met may schools. The last chapter at- 
= its to b y 





state the proper relation of the 

nto more advanced industrial-edu- 
cation and to suggest how the princi of the 
ki can be ca! ried into the higber grades 
of instruction. In the seiection of topies, the 
general ent and bulk, this boo is 
specially su to Teachers’ Reading Circles 
in accordance with suggestions from prominent 
members, Corres) 

societies is solicited t 





an payy from officers of these 
by the publishers. 


NEW SCHOOL AIDS. 





NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN ‘BODY. 


CHEAP, 


‘INVOATA ALVYAIIVY 


NEW, SIMPLE, 








\ 


Three large charts in oil colors well 





mounted on cloth. The set for $3.00 to 
School-boards. We make low net prices 
to School-officers and teachers instead of 
allowing agents a large discount from a 
long price, and trust those interested will 
show their appreciation of this new de- 
parture by their early orders. 

Complete illustrated circulars and flat- 





tering recommendations from leading edu- 
cators furnished on application. 





THE SMILEY 
thaws Card, 
Tee 


|'Educational Toy Money. 


The only toy specie eg A allowed by the 
government to be made. most valuable 
| primary school aid is now offered in boxes—each 
containing eight smal! trays for the various de- 
"| nominn tions—and also in bulk. The cost is very 
much less when bought in bulk and any number 
of pieces of each denomination may thus be 
ordered, 


| Samples with circulars and prices on application. 


| Uniform Scale Dissected 
Maps 





fe 











— ow lp 
/a-18 t Do 
| of the several grand divisions of the world with 


__ | Copyrighted byEMSatiie 8s | Avy d” Me 7. /¢ illustrated backs showing the inbabitants and 
productions of each country. The only uniform 
| © Scale Series e ver published and by which a ny idea 
top + ' of the relative size of the Several Countries may 
-_ | be obtained by the child. 
Puli explanation and price list on application. 


Educational Clock Dial. 


»d durable article for teachi roung 
chideon to teli the hour by the circ shoo! 
edition on heavy board, cloth bound and var- 
nished, 50 cents each ; by mail, 60 cents. 

Home edition on ¢ard- tx ard, same front and 
back as the school edition, 25 cents each ; by mail 
30 cents. 














Face of Card. 





sytliG 
f- me Sticks, Paper and Clay 


for lessons in form and drawing in Primary 
work. A circular of suggestions tor the use of 
these materials mailed to any teacher on receipt 
of address, 


Language Tablets 


for Sentence Making. A set of heavy board 
tablets, Sample by mail for 30 cents. 


Word Making Tablets. 


A new set of le tter cards for word building. 
Sample by mail for 25 cents. 


Count Blocks and Sticks. 
Color Teac Tablets, nee Work 
Tiles, Embroidery A Cards, 


Papers for Folding, Weaving and 
Cutting. 











Back of Card. 


A new and improved method of keeping 
recitation ranks. 

Cards instead of a book. 

Consumes less time in getting averages 
than any other method. Theabove are re- 
duced fac-similes of front and back of this 
card, Price by mail, for introduction, only 
16 cents per hundred. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





The Interstate Publishing Co., 


INCORPORATED IN APRIL, 1886. 








Has purchased a select list of educational sublicatlonis from D. estican & Co., and the entire list of S. R. Winchell & Co., and to 
these has added several new publications designed to supp'ement the regular school text-book, all of which the Company 
now offers to schools and teachers, at its offices in Chicago and Boston, without discrimination in rates. 


AMONG THE MOST POPULAR OF THESE BOOKS ARE INCLUDED 


ARTHUR GILMAN’S 


Tales of the Pathfinders. 





60 cents, and 


History of the American People. $1.00. 
SPRAGUE’S 


Masterpieces in English Literature. 
50 Cents, and Comus. 


Hamlet, 


$1.50. 
20 Cents. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S HISTORIES OF 
Greece, Rome, England, France, Germany. 


90 Cents each. 


DR. JOSEPH BANVARD’S 


Plymouth and the 


Pilgrims. 
First Explorers of North America. 
Pioneers of the New World, and 


Southern Explorer's. 


MISS DAWES’ 
How We Are Governed, 41.00. 
Charts, Cards and Pamphlets for Supplementary Reading and Primary Schools, etc., etc., etc. 


Teachers are invited to send for our catalogue, or to call and examine our publications. 


75 Cents each, 


A. C, MASON’S 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. 41.00. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL’S 
Old Ocean, and Habits of Animals. 
SOLDAN'S 
Grube’s Method. 30 Cents. 
Brsnor FALLOW'S 
The Supplemental Dictionary. %3.75. 
BATCHELLOR’S 
Tonic Sol-Fa Music Course for Schools. 
FAIRBANK’S 
School Songs. 8 Cents each. 
PARKER'S 
Pictures for Language Lessons. 25 Cents. 


Each 60 Cents. 





Stories for Language Lessons. 25 Cents. 





in this paper from month to month. Our specialties are 


Supplementary Reading and Books for Primary Teachers. 


New publications will be announced 





*,* The prices named above are the wholesale or introductory prices, and single copies for examination will be mailed on receipt of these prices. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


183, 185, 18% WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


30 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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READ THIS! 








PADS AND TABLETS. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


The Perfect 
Pencil Tablet. 


The best known School Tablets in existence. Popular 
prices ; three (3) five (5) and ten (10) cents each. 

Advise your scholars to purchase them and they will 
get their money’s worth. 

15,000,000 used in four years. 


Manhattan Pencil 
Tablet. 


A new line of cheap Pencil Paper Tablets with very 
pretty lithographed covers in colors. 
Four sizes. Five (5) and ten (10) cents. 














Tip-Top Tablet. 


A very popular series of five (5) and ten (10) cent 
Tablets for either Pen or Pencil. Beautifully litho- 
graphed covers, in several colors. Four new designs 
brought out this season. 


The Scholars Delight 


Pen and Pencil Tablet. 


This is an entirely new line of goods. The cover; with 
the two very taking Pictures, will be sure to please your 
Pupils. Tell them to ask for it. Five (5) and ten (10) 
cent sizes 


Composition Books and Students’ 
Note Books. 


With Tinted Press Board Covers, and original designs. 
From 12 to 48 Leaves. 














ASK 


YOUR DEALER 


FOR 


THESE GOODS. 








ScHOLARS’ DELIGHT TABLET. 





Drawing Tablets. 


Five different kinds and sizes. Cheap enough also. 
Five, ten, fifteen and twenty-five cents 





Quincy Prac- 
tice Paper. 


Four different styles of Ruling, on White or Neutral 
Tint Paper. Recommended and used by thousands of 
Teachers. Samples sent upon application. 








The American 
Blotter Tablet. 


Just the thing for correspondence, made in eight 
different qualities of Paper with Blotter and handsome 
lithographed cover. 


“Y° Knickerbocker” 
Blotter Tablet. 


A Tablet of a medium grade of Cream Paper with 
Blotter. Suitable for school work. Commercial Note, 
15 cts. Packet Note, 18 cts. Lettet, 30 cts. 














Puritan Blotter 
Tablet. 


Similar in quality of paper and price to the Knicker. 
bocker, er, only the cover a fine Picture of the Yacht 


in photographic effect. 


The Favorite Blotter 
Tablet. 


This is the cheapest line of Wri Tablets made. 
Four (4)sizes, penabeteenauaseee Bo parthautl fortem en. 


The Mikado 
Writing Tablet. 


A beautiful series of Tablets. Three sizes with four (4) 
of the prettiest d in colors, and entirely original, 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s most popular opera. Any 
size for ten (10) cents. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF WRITING PADS AND TABLETS. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 00, 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN GENERAL History. BY Mary 
Teachers’ Manual. Boston: D. C. Heath & 


This book is a sequel, d for the use of the teacher, 
as a com to the author’s former book on the same 
subject. It is filled with hints, outlines, references, and 
short discussions. The author’s former book showed that 
she krows the true method of historical teaching, more 





D. Sheldon. 
Co. 167 pp. 


thoro than any teacher who has written on sub- 
tin this country. She recognizes and follows the true 
estalozzian method. 


Before a pupil can name his work “study,” he must 
have found out some results for hi by exercising his 
own powers on the “raw material.” ‘“‘He must look, and 
look =. like Awents famous pupil at the fish, until he 
sees the essential spirit or character, displayed within 
words, and deeds, and figures.’”” Thus he becomes a gen- 
uine student. In this spirit Miss Sheldon’s books are writ- 
ten The advantages of this method are, saving the tedium 
of the tread-mill, and bringing he student iy A day into 
living sympathy with thoughts, events, and ngs. All 
that was said in commendation of the former book, we re- 
peat in reference to this. Teachers who thoroughly under- 
stand and faithfully follow this book, will produce bet- 
= — than is possible under the -mill method of 
olden es. 


SELECTIONS FROM LATIN AUTHORS FoR SIGHT READING, 
By E. T. Tomlinson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 237 pp. $1.10. 


Sight-reading is no longer a disputed point with the best 
Latin teachers. The time was, and not lon since, when 
much of what the student did hindered intellectual 
life. To memorize the Latin mar was his first work, 
but it is now universally admitted that there is a — dif- 
ference between memorizing the mar and knowin 
the grammar. Teachers of the classics are agreed tha 
sight-reading is among the best means of leading the pu- 

ils into the language. 

This book is compiled for the p se of assisting stu- 
dents in obtaining a practical knowledge of good Latin, and 
solid blocks of it are cut out from the works of the masters, 
It contains selections from Czsar’s Civil War, the Latin 
New Testament, Quintus Curtins Rufus, Cicero’s Letters, 
Virgil’s Aneid, Books IX. and XII., besides one hundrea 
and twenty-five short extracts from various authors. In 
addition to this, there are very valuable directions for sight- 
ing. These are essential to the student in using this 
book. A glance shows that the selections are well made 
and qe and of reasonable length. The publishers 
have done their part well, and the book should meet with a 
hearty reception. 


Guy MANNERING. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited with notes 
for schools. With a historical introduction by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Another valuable addition to the series of Classics for 
Children is here presented. Ever since its first copeareaee. 
over seventy years ago, this at novel has delighted both 
young and old. Its value is here increased by the addition 
of annotations and a historical preface. The customs, man- 
ners and language of the period and place in which it was 
written are so different from those of our own time that 
some explanation is necessary to a full enjo t of the 
story. ‘this is given in foot-notes; and a slight 
tion with some historical incidents of the re of the 
second and third Georges, make the Historical face, by 
Charlotte Yonge, an additional illumination. 


BARNES’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, and BARNES’ COMPLETE 
GEOGRAPHY. By James Monteith. New York and 
Chicago: A. S, Barnes & Co. 


Nowhere else is the progress of the educational reforma- 
tion so manifest as in the pages of the text books prepared 
for the wants of the best schools of today. One opens the 
elementary book of this series expecting to see the old 
familiar “ What is raphy ?” but it isn’t there. He sees 
instead a fine lan pe picture showing mountains, val- 
leys, the course and the source of a river, farm-houses and 
highways, and under it a —y dhe story about a walk 
which a teacher took with her class, and what they talked 
about on the way. Foot-notes show the teacher how to pro- 
ceed with her own pupils so as to make this study not only 
lively and interesting, but what every study should be—a 
moans of developing the reasoning powers of each individ- 
val child. 

To mention each of the excellent features of the book 
would require more space than can here be allowed, some 
of the more important are large clear type, and artistic 
engravi illustrating important physical features, and 
distribution of animal and vegetable and leading in- 
dustries ; directions for written exercises and reviews em- 
bracing the ground gone over; very simple outline maps, 
beginning with the school-grounds followed by those of 


“our country,” “our grand division,” “our continent,” 

“our hemisphere,” and “our world ;” maps show- 

ing stand: ti height of land and of water, com- 

parative and areas, accom by small maps 

showing location of products, etc.; other small maps for 
ra , and superb relief ma 


ps. 

e Complete Geography begins with the earth as a 
whole, and before taking up the special ap ig the grand 
divisions and their sub-divisions, treats form, size, 
and motions of the earth diteptns, _pemitups, measure- 
ments, and the constructions of g and — Th 
meee sf Sanees io chuerveltins’ ond dod re, the 
charts diagrams as to convey 

aid of the text. 
ETS Oe ean nieead oe 
mention are beautifully illuminated eee the hemi- 
which represent the earth as = pointing oF ona 
relief globe; colored portraits of the races showing their 
features, lexion, and ch 
continental views of the face of the 
panoramas of the continents from ocean to ocean which 
* children of a wth” upon with de- 


larger gro 
t; a large amount of een , , 
furnished in foot-notes ; for written 
A commercia 


a pone) cot for map-drawing. 


of the world shows the exports, steamer routes, 
caravan routes, 

efents and and ocean currents, and a record of recent 

y STi cocllics Ulcs tehollt ‘dite detuanlalen of Gaasids 

and art. 


ro Ta 


the secret of his power. The simplicity and purity both 
e TW yy and his personal qheseoker enabled him, while 


t | page 


” and 
1 Silt oell cuaetels team his Soaraat 


by = ony ig PHILOSOPHY OF ees, fos lied A 
Arts Reading, Oratory . BY 
Moses True Brown, M. A. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

When Darwin was making his world-renowned voyage 
in the Beagle, he gathered, incidentally, a fund of obsrerva- 
tions + =y the expression of emotions in man and animals 
which to the ) apes of his great work upon that 
subject. Meanwhile Paolo Mantegazza, the Florentine 
scientist had been ransacking the of all the races 
of the globe in search of some phil y of expression— 
just what Darwin had discove incidentally. Fitting his 
own observations to the grand deductions of Darwin he 
brought out his celebrated ‘‘ La Physionomie et l’ Expres- 
sion des Sentiments.”’ Another pioneer, Delsarte, had been 
devoting his strong intellect and great psychological tn- 
sight to solving the problems of human expression. While 
yet at work he was called away, leaving many valuabie 
fragments wing how the philoso; of ex might 
be practically aid successfully taught but no —“— 
arrangemen The completion of the work in this great 
branch of knowledge therefore was to build the b be- 
tween the elaborate philosophies of Darwin and Man- 
tegazza on the one hand and the fragmentary applications 
of the art to the wants of the reader, actor, or orator begun 
by Delsarte, on the other. This work has now been done 
by the tareless student of the Art of Expression—Mr. Moses 
True Brown. Beginning with the first principles he pro- 
ceeds to the agents of expression, the laws of gesture, the 
human form in its fitness for bee have the gestures of 
ba hand and arm = face; and lastly the human voice 

speech. 


MURRAY'S ESSENTIAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


but exercises in writing names, and directions to the 
teacher as to the best mode of presenting the subject and 
conducting the exercise. Lesson III, contains an exercise 
in writing abbreviations—object, to teach one use of the 
capital and period. Very gradually, one at a time, the 
structure of the language is thus investigated, and abun- 
dant exercises furnis for fixing its correct use. In all 
cases, wherever ble, subjects are introduced in such a 
way as to ex the child’s faculty of comparison and 
1 him to draw correct conclusions for himself. 
net is followed by a large amount of review work. 

The publishers bave spared no pains in the make-up of 
this book ; the type is large and clear, the paper good, the 
arrangement displays much careful judgement, and the 
binding is a work of art. 


BoyYDEN’s READER. Su 
Readers. By Helen 
wood & Co. 


The demand for supplementary reading for the lowest 
primary grades is constantly increasing. The continued 
repetition of new words is necessary to fix them so firmly 
that they can be readily recognized. When each new les- 
son involves the learning of half a dozen new words, read- 

becomes a task instead of a pleasure. This is the case 
when the usual Reader is followed ; some teachers prepare 
extra ng con! the wo: learned, in order to 
give sufficient practice upon them. But this is laborious, 
and, in view of the much needed energy expended, reall 
— economy in the long run, when comer me read- 

is obtainable at a low cost, and in such attractive form as 

book. Besides the ——» up of words 
sutunalive duomrings, whisk say be exsliy pisces upon tke 

ve w may upon 

blackboard and used as models for the wing exercises, 
or for “‘ busy-work”’ and lessons in script which the children 


may copy. 
e book is one that primary teachers will find exceed- 
ingly helpful. 


LaiFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. With Extracts 
From His Journals and Correspondence. Edited by 
Samuel Longfellow. Two Vols. ton: Ticknor & Co, 
Men live two lives—or try to live them: A life of action, 

work, ; and another inward life in which we dream 

and hope and aspire to something better and truer than the 
hard facts of everyday existence. To this thoughtful and 
ideal side of the poet Longfellow appealed 

‘with a power and — ry ter than any other 

poet of time. ore than any other, he has come into a 

close and vital ya 4 with our inmost hearts and 

drawn all humanity to oe woen him me Send. Fe 
y of such a man, one does not expec 
rd of heroic 


lementary to First and Second 
. Boyden. Chicago: Geo. Sher- 


In the 
find a reco’ actions or doughty adventures ; in 
seeding ite two-volume account of a quiet life one must 
remember—as the editor urges in his preface—that — 
fellow was pre-eminently a man of letters, and Le ey em 
occurrences that to other men might seem of minor Deearts 
ance, were to him notable events. The publishing of a book, 
the of a new poem, the completion of a transla- 
tion,—these were his cam , his battles, his victories. 

But _it was not as a literary achievement chiefly that he 
valued a book or a poem; it was a voice from loving, 

tle heart to the world of fellow-beings about him. 
eitho h severely consciencious in his art, he held even 


that rvient to the t of life. He sang not 
to ane, but because he knew his 


only because he loved 
saelady could bring cheer and consolation to others. This is 





his 
da in intimacy with his fellow-men, yet to a 
higher life in which he could invite them to find a 


home. Andhere to the humblest soul the doors were ever 


open. 

Consiiering how uneventful, objectively speaking, must 
be the life of a student and man of letters, one yet looks 
to the book before us with a inte and ex- 


stronger, deeper, and more admirable. 
volume takes us as far as his third visit to 
and tells about the publication of “ Hy- 
“Voices of the Night ;” mtroducing several 
Am the illustra- 
volume ane Owe pomes ellow in 1840 
fac-similes m pencil drawn 
the first draft of the “ Psalm of Life,” 


with his 








his letters and journal, and letters from many of his friends. 
this period his powers and his feme were at their 

ripest, and the narrative reaches its greatest attractiveness 

by reason of the contemporaneous interest in men and 

events. Sumner, Dickens, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe—what 

visions of power and beauty rise at the sound of these 

names! And to read what they had to say to Longfellow, 

and what he said to them and thought about them, is one 

of the charms of the book. 

There is thorough satisfaction as we come to learn what 

manner of man he was, at finding all our = impres- 

sions confirmed ‘by nearer acquaintance. familiarit 

with the poet’s daily life, so far from breeding conteuint, 

leads us to a nigher and more aang soager., 

The illustrations of this volume include three portraits 

and fac-similes from the lines, “To the Avon,” and the last 

verse ever written by the poet. Had he known these were 

to be his last lines, he could hardly hove chosen a-more 

fitting close : 

“Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into hight, 
It is daybreak everywhere !" 


APPLETON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS. New York, Boston 
and Cbtenge : D. Appleton & Co., Numbers Illustrated 
and Applied in Language prowne, and Reading 
Lessons, An Arithmetic for Primary Schools. Numbers 
Applied. A Complete Arithn.etic for Intermediate and 
Grammar Schools. By Andrew J. Ricoff and E. C. 
Davis. 

The subject of numbers is one admitting of a great variety 
of exercises adapted to the cultivation of the most impor- 
tant f ‘ e have passed the point when we looked 
upon it simply as a bread-and-butter branch, to be studied 


ANALYSIS, AND GRAMMAR. By J. E. Murray. Phila-| for the sake of knowing how to figure. Teachers are be- 

delphia : John E. Potter & Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 75] ginning to study the possibilities of number. Previous to 

cen ve ef had no peat beck nes anvye more pao a aint 

“ ” as to what they are. ere is one t ves a systematic 

Bh gear: wy Bh ning voce}: ong ins aed collection of exercises upon numbers and their applications 
in this book. The first lesson contains—no definitions— | that is really wonderful in its fertility. 


The basis of the exercises is pictures, designed to excite 
thought and cultivate expression, but all bearing directly 
upon numbers and their combinations. One set of illus- 
trations is labeled ‘‘ The Conversation.”’ 

Here is a ctmen : Five little people seated at a very 
small table ; five tiny cups and saucers into which the lit- 
tle hostess is pours tea. The text calls for “astory about 
this tea-party.” ow many children are talking? How 
many listening? How ay cups and saucers? How 
mene Sete ae Be eee! each child a bi . 
how be taken’ How many left? An other 
set of ions, entitled ‘What Can you Tell ?” is de- 
signed fo call the im tion into play, to lead to ——_ 
dent expression of ideas o_o m the pictures. 
character of these suggest the combinations of number re- 

uired by the eeeguentre study of each in its posoet order. 

2 Sg pm are se teen of — gs or s 
grams, showing the various combinations and suggesting 
much profitable “‘ busy-work.’’ Directions for a systematic 
set of ses accompany each set of illustrations. 
Farther on, small illustrations supply ellipses in the text. 


These are so as to give exercise in reco ming 
and combining groups. Gradually dots take the place o 
figures, then straight marks, and lastly, figures. us we 


have the gradual transition from the purely concrete to the 
purely abstract. All the n work of the mn | 
steps so nicely graded, and so abundantly supplied wit 
exercises, or the suggestions for them, that the teacher 1s 
not left without a guide in an unknown region. 

One would sup that, the ground covered hy the ‘‘com- 
plete arithmetic’ peving been gone over so many times, no 
opportunity would be left for such “pioneer” work as is 
done in the first volume; but here again we are made to 

how much of our work is yet mere words. Objective 
en of new subjects is continued—accomplished 

y means of illustrations admirably calculated to express 
precisely the ideas to be gained. The book is also adapted 
to meet the needs of pupils who leave school at an early 


. Thisis done by making the more a 
plications of elementary principles as soon as those 
ples are learned ; by introducing familiar measures before 


reduction ; federal money before decimals; practical meas- 
urements before mensuration ; etc. No essential arithmet- 
ical subject is omitted, and cach one is accom ed by 
such a number and variety of exercises and problems, that 
a per ses of exercises will be unnecessary. 

Both of these ks will supply an urgent demand, and, 
if followed intelligently, will create almost a revolution in 
number work. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are continuing their admirable series 
of Globe Readings from standard authors by a fifty-cent 
edition of Mr. Paizrave’s delightful “ Golden Treasury of English 
Songs and Lyrics.” In the well-known science class books of the 
same firm, new and revised editions have recently appeared of 
some of the most popular text-books. Among Sir 
Eency sepa = ns on Elementary Chemistry 
Archi Geikie’s * Physical Geography ;” Sylvanus Thompson 
* Lessons on Bicctzicity and M ” which, 
reached fts twenty-third thousand ; and Prof. Huxley's “ Ele- 
mentary Physiology,” revised by Dr. Foster. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have just ya a new edition of “ Com- 
mon Minerals Rocks,” by W. O. Crosby, assistant professor of 


and * 
ip aay lithology, Massachu-etts [nstitute of Technology. 
It is. by forty figures, which add very materially to the 
clearness and value of the text. 

“ 


a Fine Art,” by Ernest Legouve, of the Academie 
from the ninth edition by Abby Langdon. 







ud, Lope 
whole system e- 
the National School of 





The latest. of Harper’s Handy Series are J. 8. Winter's 
“ Army A Mrs, Preed's * The Head Station,” Mrs. Craik’s 
“ King Arthur,” and Dr. Ely’s “ French and German Socialism.” 


just brought out the great book of Nikolai 

G. gy, entitled “A Viral Question : or, What is to 

be Later Oeeetion the Social Condition «f the 
4 

and the of Womanhood—have become “ A 


in Russia, but throughout the world. 





The National School of Oratory, in Philadel have recen 
Beemer eer ce ccd scat aaeha te eng 
recitation in public and private. 
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J. S, Seciens & Co. of Ob enn 
companion yolume, by Geo 
devoted to the oratorios, ananed and 
the like. 


» will b out in the autumn, @ 
Upton, to “ Standard 


secular, cantatas, masses, oat 


Two members of the Harvard class of the ae Reeaent year are re 
reepuaee in the June number of Through the Year with the Poets, 

original contributions: Mr. Charles Miuver Thompson and Mr. 
anose Bigelow Houghton. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons announce that the to follow the 
publication of ‘s edition of Hamilton's Works, which they 
expect to complete a nee, with the issue of a new and 
pay poke edition of the works of Franklin, The set is 
to be edited by the Hon. John Bint 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


the latest issues by Messrs. Ticknor & Oo., are “A 
t Boy,”’ by_E. W. Howe; and new editions of “‘ The 
Story a of a Country Town,” “The Mystery the Locks,” and 
eenanee and Revery ;” the last a volume of poems, by 

wee 


“ Earthquakes and other Earth Se, Ms Prof. John 
Milne, of the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, will be the 
ubject of the next volume of the International Scientific Series. 


woha E. Potter & Co. have in press ‘’ Advanced Lageoes in Eng- 
Composition, Analysis, and Grammar,” by a aeeey- 
his is a companion volume to Murray's “ Essential | 


D. Lothrop & Co. have in preparation 4 volume by Mrs. M. B. 
Crowinshield, entitled * pens the Lighthouses,” detailing the 
experiences of an inspector with two te among the lighthouses 
on the Maine coast. 


Monae 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press, * of the Fili- 
buster War in fees ge ” by Gencral C. W. Doubleday. Gen. 
Doubleday as @ young man, in Walker's cam 


They will-a ona lish sho ry. y 4. Life in Song,” 

ee by Lansing me ican Railroads : 

msidered from the Point of View of Investors,” ord Jobn Swann. 

Fioreer Ss Gostes will publish about Jul 1,“ Joe Wayring at 
7 Rod.” by Casticm: 


Home; Story of a Fly- mon; 
7 * Helping & Himeett or, in ae eae Ce bd Horetio 
rT. 


Footprints y 

ae: fa Fok by Margaret Van ft; and“ - Hotida 3 at 

the Scene: or, A Week's Delight,“”’ by Emily Mayer Higgins. 
MAGAZINES. 


The Chautauquan for J has a lively sketch of * Congressional 
Oratory—Then and Now,” Major Poore. That the somqnee is 
fast Cesgpeering, Sx from ca’ ranches is shown in Ernest Inger- 
soll’s is a paper on“ Womenin Jo ored 
Frances E. pa a ant the condition and Sy Me edgar of ese ) 
are ustrated in an article Gib- 
This oo" also gives outlines 
different Assemblies 

Maguzine opens ith 
e.” “She Stoo 


race 
on. 


for Lane eight 
ber Harper 





to jane 

ous commemora 

“The Gunpowder for Bunker Hill. mn 

it Nathaniel Hawtho' " 

*Social studies” is d E. P. 

Home Acre.”’ Mr. George William Curtis, in the Easy Chair, A a4 

Ravel, in the Study, and Mr. Warner, in the Drawer, com 
number The most timely article in the Baty 








— Od ps 
with the exception of the epilogue, is ceniuded: ont The “ glori- 
Fo © except Seats in . Ballard = 





Atlantic is the Autocrat’s 0. Philip of his first visit to ves the 
more Rk ago. Gilbert Hamerton elves 
d En rge Frederic Parso 

uestion” is a seasonable counibe- 
article relating to the 
fusion mens nie Revolutio: War. 
cellent literary articles, the most no ble being 
admirable paper on “ Ouida.” The J uly number of 
zine o Art contains an ane be G 
rent ” shows both in its te 


change in art. There is e falls 
the painting 1] Alfred Seifert. pot wy 4 
Wood Carving,” has illustrations of wonderful by D and lat- 


first we 
sensi oP Per <= “The ‘Tabor 
another 


tion. John time of con- 





tices. Christian n Thought for May-June, ard y Dr. fe 
F. Deems, is full of articles that comn.and attenti The “ Four- 
Com: ” is capoulally inter- 


teenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
esting. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Announcements and Catalogues of Ginn & Co. for 1886, 
Fifty-Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of 


5 ete Public Schools of Baltimore, for 1885. Henry A. Wise, Superin- 


tendent. 

Tenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Gordon 
Institute, am lie, Ga., 1883-84. Charles E. Lambdin, A. 
., Presiden 

Annual Report of the School Committee of Pautucket, R. L., 
for 1885. F. Pease, Superintendent. 


That tired feeling disappears, and you feel active and strong 
after taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





SOMMER SCcHooxk:t OF OFRATORWY. 





te be held 


Fourth Year's Session “sn*tne 


City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. 


i. at the Boston Se 
me ane ay of rok Oratory | 


*) at erate will open a 
Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of P Roca Term Siamaener 7 y aFyaly 
15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to ae the Echoot will oo. names, Excellent 
board and rooms. For further information address Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION ‘ee > oie, Gesture, and Speech 


AL NOT 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY :=seeesesssras cr cae 


886. Two years’ and one year's courses. 
| Delsarte —- of Ex resston. Complete 
course of Vocal Trai: ning. Tacnough lestrvction. 
Address sk & Pro 





FOR TEAGHERS OF GRADED | (& 
AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. |@& 
Aug. 11th to Aug. 27th, inclusive. © 

_— 


PRIM4RY WORK. 


Mrs. N. R. BALDWIN, formerly 
of Quincy, Mass., now of German- 
town, Pa. 
3 INTERMEDIATE AND 
GRAMMAR WORK. 


} Mise KArE Raycrort, former- 
4h ly of Quincy, Mass., now of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

7 a WILLIAMS, 


= 


h 8u 
Glens 


-~." 5 le 
PY hi lis, N 

i k = ELOCUTION. 
8 Miss MINNIE SwAyze, formerly 
fa | c ae > Vassar College,now 
t | I DRAWING. 
= 88 Prof. H. P. Smrrn. capt. of 
=== Drawing in Brooklyn Schools. 





a3 





Miia Rae TRAINING. 
= W, ALLARD, Principal Ja- 
| maica (N.'¥) Publio Schools. 
# Tuition for above course, $5.00. 
Excellent board from $3.50 to 
$4.00. Send for large circular. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 
W. J. BALLARD, J: 





Special classes in Drawing and Hiogation, 
Aug. 2 to Aug. 27. Tuition for each, $5.00. 


Special rates on prominent lines of travel. 





Q lop BN e Be 





At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
TENTH SESSION. July Sth to August 6th. 

TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. Instruction given in Nine Languages, also 
in Early English, The Philosophy of Syntax, Chemistry, Mathematics, Art and 
Music. LOCATION one of the most beantiful and healthful in New Engiand. 

For Programmes, address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass 





The Saratoga Summer School. 


German, French and Spanish from July 12th igs ee 7th. One month’s daily 
instruction. Conversation at the table in and French. ures in Ger- 
man and French. Talks during the daily walks and during the excursions offer an 
excellent practice to the Saath of the modern languages. The progress of our 
former students has been very marked, For program, address 

OR gary 
hie New York. 


uibhdies STERN'S t SCHOOL‘OF LANGUAGES OF NEW, yO 





‘BHOWN, Principal. 
Rounp [Axe Summer §cuoots 


Open July 12th to August 13th, on the poomtitul, Bouns Lake Assembly grourids, only one 
hour from Albany, and ages! ieee andy ty (D. & C. Co.,) from Saratoga, and on the highway 
from the Hudson River to Lake the nD eS and the St. Lawrence. The best location 
tor a teachers’ summer resort on Gris a cotineat. near to nature’s heart and next door to the Broad- 
way of American Summer life. 

There will be a School of Methods and Practice; .% School of Industrial Art, embracing 

and Sand ay sen ee rade: SL Fhe pe Pv a ; a School of the 1 Fine Arts, 
hom uding Drawing, Painting, and Music ; a School Sauer: : orman’s Language School, 
Engtish, Anglo-Saxon, French, G German, Italian, 8 Spanish, Latin. ‘Giesh. and Hebrew; a ee of 

Natural Science ; a School of History and Economics: a Kindergarten and Model Primar 
Jutermediate School ; conducted by over forty of the best teachers in this country, 
many eminent lecturers. 

Price of good board, from $3.50 to $6.00 
wishing to board themselves are furnished ten 
expenses to $2.50 per week. 

Tuition, $12.00 for two studies; every additional study. $3.00 extra. The whole School of 
Methods counts only as one study. Those securing five pupils are entitled to a Scholarship 
worth $12.00. 

Sunday School Assembly open from July 20 to August 3. A magnificent array of to thove at 
talent. Ail . Concerts, Stereopticon exhibitions, &c., free. Special Rates 
tending the Schools, Excursions equ Saturday, at very low cost, to Saratoga or et 
or to and through Lake George, via Lake Champlain, from old Ticonderoga. 

Write to the Director, Dr. J. H. Worman for any particulars, or for seats at French or 
German tables. For circularsand Round Lake Journal, send to 


J.D. ROGERS, ROUND LAKE, N. ¥ 
(= Please hand this to some person interested in education. 


assisted Go 


r week, according to location of rooms. Those 
free, in clubs of five, and may reduce their living 





SUMMER HOMES FOR TEACHERS. 


There are thousands of most delichtful places for teachers to spend their vaca- 
tions in, located on the line of the Ontario and Western R. R. Most of these are in a 
'9| high, mountainous and beautiful region ; no malaria, nor mosquitoes. The rates of 
board are low : railroad fares are very reasonable. Excursion tickets good for 30 days. 
This section is a great favorite with teachers. pamphlet ‘‘Summer Homes” 
describing these places, may be had free in N, Y. City me 363, 1323, Broadway 
787 6th ave.. In Brooklyn at 838, 360 Fulton St., 4 Court St, 217 Atlantic "Ave., 107 
Broadway, or J. C. Anderson, G. P. A., 16 and 18 Exchange Place, N. Y. City 


The Acme Adjustable Slate Gover; TEACHERS WANTED 


a sms rteg Ame ata a ant a mi ne During the summer vacation to introduce 
uy n me Slates an ie ** Acme Cover,” pular boo! 
and you get a Noiscless Slate, which is Chea y | Ome new ane pee F ae 9 page ae mer 








and will Wear Longer than any other Noiseless , , 
Slate. Agents wanted! Send for Circular and | every county. Liberal terms to live men, 
Price CHAS. F. HAMMETT, Address JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


24 Cornhill, Boston! Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





pO ester i will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 












LAMson's Patent, May 12, 1885. 3 
This cut shows one-half of the actual size. 














ANY CHILD CAN EASILY OPERATE IT, 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Is now reduced from $3.50 to $2.50, and the Cutters 


The demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 
namely, that it is the neatest and best shar 
and no dirt, The demand enabies us to employ largely increased tacilities, and to not 
only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 

On receipt of $2.50 we shall be glad to send a sharpener on approval. 
found satisfactory, the money will be refunded on return of the sharpen 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 





DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


from $1.00 to 75 cents per dozen. 


ner in the market. It makes no noise 


If not 
er. 





mend for Circular. 
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_ . . FAIR TERMS 
Xo BUYERS. Orders not less than $5.00, may be 
paid for AFTER ARRIVAL AND EXAMI- 
NATION, if any merchant of good standing will 
certify : “‘M. ... . . is responsible, and will either 
pay for or return immediately upon receipt any 
goods which he may order.” Let this be written 
en the merchant's printed correspondence paper 
and signed and inclosed with your order. It is a 
simple guarantee of your good faith, by one 
who knows you. The name of a merchant is re- 
quired because the Commercial Reports tell me 
the business standing of the merchants, YOU may 
be of the highest standing, but I have no means of 
knowing the fact, unless you are a merchant, Orders 
under $5.00 must be accompanied by the cash. 
Books not satisfactory may be RETURNED, 


ILLUSTRA@LED CATALOGUE, 18 pages, 
giving specimens and much valuable information 
concerning my immense list of Standard Books, 
may be had for 4 cts. ; condensed catalogue free. 


A BEAR IN 


The BOOK MARKET. 


PRICES COME DOWN. 
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A. LITHRABRY 





COUP DETAT. 








The BEST Edition of 
IRVING'S WORKS, 


I have just ready a new edition of the Works or WAsHING- 
TON IRVING, which customers who have seen it pronounce the 
most satisfactory I have ever issued, 

It is printed in the type shown by these lines, the page 
being the ordinary large 12mo size, shown by the rules 
within which this is printed. It is bound in NINE VOL- 
UMES, arranged as below, in HALF MOROCCO, marbled 
edges; excellent workmanship in every respect, and, consid- 
ering the excellence and the special terms offered below, is 
incomparably the CHEAPEST EDITION of Irvine ever 
offered to the public. The price for the set of nine volumes 
AFTER SEPTEMBER 1, 1886, will be $6.40. 

With the double purpose of WIDELY ADVERTISING this 
work, and of keeping my printers and binders busy during the 
dull summer months, I offer the following special induce- 
ments : ORDERS for the set received on or BEFORE JUNE 
15, will be filled at the REDUCED PRICE OF $5.60 ; after 
June 15, and BEFORE JULY 1, at $5.80; after that date 
and BEFORE AUG. 1, at $6.00; after that date UNTIL 
SEPT. 1, at $6.20. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES: 


1 Life of Christopher Columbus. | 6 Crayon Papers. 


2 The Sketch Book, with Portrait. | Conquest of Spain. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. | _ Spanish Voyages of Discovery. 
| 7 Astoria. 


3 Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Bracebridge Hall. 

4 Tales of the Alhambra. 
Conquest of Granada. 

5 Mahomet and His Successors. 
Moorish Chronicles. 


The Tour of the Prairies. 
| 8 Adventures of Capt. Bonneville. 
| Salmagundi. 
| 9 Tales of a Traveller. 
Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 
Miscellanies. 


Carton dition. 


I publish also, as hertofore, printed from the same plates as the 
above, The Caxton Edition of Irving’s Works, bound in six wols., 
fine cloth. Price, $3.80. 


THE PRICES 
here given are for delivery in New York, Chicago, or Toronto, or sent 
by express or freight, cost of transportation to be paid by the pur- 
chaser. Canada purchasers must also pay cost of duty in addition. 





** BOYCOTTING.” 

DOES any book-seller in your town keep, or 
profess to keep, my publications ! 

Does he have a FEW books only, or does he make 
a respectable display ? 

Does he praise them, or disparage them ! 

Does he show you LATE issues, or OLD 
American Book Exchange stock, in small type, poor 
paper and printing, instead of the thoroughly 
CHOICE books 1 now publish? 

Does he pretend to order books for you, and then 
report that he “ cannot get '’ them ? 

These ‘‘ conundrums ’’ are to place readers on 
their guard. Some book-sellers honestly and 
fairly REPRESENT my books, and do a big 
business. Others misrepresent and systematic- 
ally *‘ boycott ’’ my publications. YOU can or- 
der direct, if you wish, and get quick returns. 

If they have made you afraid to send the money, 
please note my “ Fair Terms to Buyers.” 


THE PIRATE 
Question fully discussed, and 
the spirited encounter with a 
British ‘“* free-booter” fully 
narrated in a neat broadside, 
sent free on request. 





SPECIAL OFFER—ONLY 40 CENTS! 





Two of the choicest and most famous books in modern literature 
are herewith offered to the public, upon terms that are entirely with- 
out precedent in the history of literary enterprise—even that of 
The Literary Revolution. 

WASHINGTON Irvine's “‘ The Sketch Book” and ‘‘ Knickerbocker's 
History of New York,” are just published in style worthy of 
this most widely celebrated and universally honored of Ainerican 
authors. The two books together form one of the nine volumes of 
his works above advertised. The type is large, leaded, beautiful ; 
the two volumes bound in one comprise G06 pages ; the binding 
is half Morocco, marbled edges, The only other edition in 
the market known to me that at all compares with this or rivals 
it, is advertised by the publisher at $3.00 per volume. 

MY PRICE when sold in sets of nine volumes, is a little less 


than $1.00 per volume, I propose to offer this single specimen 
volume wntil September 1, 1886, for the price (if it can be 
called a price) of £40 cents ; by mail, add 10 cents for postage. 

This offer is without restriction or condition ; if there are a 
hundred thousand, or half a million of those who take pleasure in 
the works of WASHINGTON IRVING, who want the volume, I will fill 
their orders as fast as my printers and binders can turn them out. 
You can order from me direct, or through any Book-seller or Club 
Agent whom you know to be responsible. 

If you want to complete your set after you have received this 
volume, you can, of course, do so by paying the additional price for 
the set. The object of this extraordinary offer is, of course, adver- 
tising ; except for this consideration the price would be ridiculous 
and ruinous. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 393 PEARL ST, NEW YORK, ¥. 0. BOX 1227. 


The Alden Book Co.; Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
6 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Micro and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
& Marine Glasses, 

etc... etc. 


Port Price List 
matleo free to any address. 
penne HL this = y= in cor- 
responding 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World. 












Andrew's Globes, 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards Dustless 
Erasers and 
Cray ons. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
ANDREWS’ 
NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch St., Phila. | 611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Now contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustrations than are found 
in any other American Dictionary. . 


Dictionary | Tothe many other valuable fetares ofthe work, 
, London. ere was added in 
- 


A Supplement of New Words 
AND MEANINGS, 


(nearly 5000) icchedion such as the constant growth 
of the language has brought into use since 
the last general revision was made. 


Also added in 1880 
A Biographical Dictionary, 
giving brief facts concerning nearly 
10,000 Noted Persons. 


The latest inyrnverens (Just Added, 1885) and 
one that leaves but little to be desired in the 
work as a Dictionary and book of Reference, 
is a New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 


Containing over 25,000 Titles. 
By areadily intelligible system of signs and ab- 





It is the best practical 
extant.— Quarterly 





In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 


“An invaluable companion in every School, and| breviations a vast amount of information is com- 





at every Fireside.” pressed in the 100 pages of this department. 


Webster is Standard Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in the Gov’t Printing 
Office. It is recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and 
by leading College Presidents of the U.S. and Canada. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


READING MADE EASY BY THE SYNTHETIC SOUND SYSTEM. 


The Synthetic Sound System is a method by which children may be taught to read with unusual 
facility and rapidity. It is based upon the rules of Orthoepy, and all the difficulties that would 
otherwise impede tne pupil’s poses are overcome by the ai: A) Synthetic Scales and Songs. The 
words of the Tr are arranged to familiar airs and su’ By this mean: the little ones, with- 
= any we ae we of memory, acquire a thoroug 








y. 

kncwielige of the LS ve that govern our 
t use of the lead-pencil is requisite in the pr Pn ama of each lesson, and the 

= ng wateneat wt thie em lo re eed awakens proves that the busy li workers look upon it rather 
as a recreation than a task. ildren of six years learn as rapidly as those of eight, and prepare the 
lesson with equal correctness. 

Great care on the part of the teacher is necessary during the first six months, after which by un- 
consciously om lize lying the rules of Orthoepy, the pupils depend upon themselvesand thus become 
nde’ en 

We fled ao atti ao dimouity in ag bony 


ong he teh ees ph ae pa ney | the First, Second, and Third Readcrs, dur- 
SYNTHETIC | SOUND "00. 179 8. Ashland Ave.,. Chicago. Ill. 





COLUMBIA 


ia Bicycles and Tricycles 
A Many Improvements. 
SFG” Highest Grade of Machines Made 


The Test of the Roads for 8 
Years Has Not worn outa 
single Columbia.—Their Ri- 
ders Hold the Best World’s 
Records.—In M 
Mwery League 
most Invariably Ridden by 
Long Distauce Tourists.— 

, Every Part interchangeable. 
Catalogue Sent Free. 

, , THE Pops Mrs. Co., 597 Wash- 

ington St Boston. Branch 
Houses: 12 Warren 8t., N. Y.; 
115 Wabash Ave., Chicago." 


MONROE'S NEW READERS, 


THE VERY Late LATEST, 
ane THE VERY seer. 


GONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
WENTS Im METVODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AML: BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
SZaTURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS ANO SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, FA. 


sil’ 
| 
“ye 
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SOWER, POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. ad 

Brooks’s Higher ee 

Brooks’s Normal 

Brooks's Soret, 


Lyte’s Seckdicestinn and Blanks. 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
sae Grade of Bells, 


f 
scHOoL Se. Sena Bend tor P Prise oad Gute te 


or Baltimore: a 






Wention this paper 





6 Barclay St. E. B. BENJAMIN, _ New York 


12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus fos sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspundence 
solicited. 








fe te a 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. For See ae 205, 
Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
For , USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. lé Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


tar"Samp! 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NX. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR UPWARD OF EIGHT YEARS. 





School Books |*°°?*=:... 
Send list of an you Pg be Gapeen of. gi condi- SS CELAIWNGED! 


tion and date of make you an 0 


ANDERSON SCHOOL | BOOK CoO., 66 & 68 DUANE ST.. NEW YORE. 


R. M. LAMBIE, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Book Holders, 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 
and stationers, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. 


No. 136 E. 13th St., New York. 


E.R. STOCKWELL 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Ne INE Y) Badges and Medals for Pupils of 
NiMgigo)7 Seminaries and Schools, also Class 
ZS: 
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AUS 


VK Pins, Rings and Bracelets. 


\) 
\) 
19 John Street, New York. 
"Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


ORE YOU BUY A Bicy LE 
eet mj ohies or ee tes 
hand. Bict Cc CLES talon in em 





> a 
i 





Roralbcritesss eaten 
MENEELY & CO. 
WEST TROY, N, Y. 





mas. Wo & CO,, 


PHIL DELP ILA, ' 


Philosophical and 
- Chemical Apparatus, 











“Mention ScHOOL' 
JOURNAL, 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATOR'ES 
Cqgeted v with the best woods at ¢ the lowest prices. 


sen’s Burners and Combustion tur. 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 














HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


ANDO 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIEs or ITCHING, Scaly, Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofuleus, and 308 “Contartous 

of the Blood, Skirt, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, 

from infancy to old age, are positively cured by 
CuTICURA REMEDIES. 


the 

CuricuRA RESOLVE vane, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood tn perspiration of im ———s 
and rer a oper peers cause. 


instantly 

allays: Itching aan oan + the Skin 
and Scalp, heals Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTICURA SOAP, an ecouite Skin a: 
is indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Ba 
Humors, Skin peouniaes, C pped and Oily Brit, 

Sold e here. Price, CUTICURA, eg RE- 
S®LVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer DruG & CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

2 Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








RuHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, 
Sharp and Nervous Pains, instantly reliev ed 
by the CuTicura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY 


For Elementary Instruction in Physi- 
ology Hygiene. 





ATTRACTIVE, 
CHEAP. 


VALUABLE, 





ACCURATE, 








or) 





Three charts 25x38 “in colors, well 
mounted, for $3.00 nct to school boards. 
Send for full information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


ey publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would esteem it favorable if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would be likely to be in , are sent them 
that they may send specimen copies. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Tene Coppes end Tin fer Om 
SE Terme: ote. FULL 
jogue sent Free. 











VANDUEEN are TIT ¢ Cincinnati. 2 
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ESTERBROOK'S *Te5, 


No. 333. 





STANDARD = Fy Agree 


5. x 048. 


BD crensciuatta a ch se 26 John, W.¥ 





Vok XXX1,, No. 26. 





Volume II, Now Ready. | 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
INTERBATIONAL EDUCATION “SERIES. 


a 


A History of Education. 


By F. VN. PAINTER, or Roanoke Coutzor, Vs. 


pag BN pes Ae wo Yalne to every eae, exits the pea 
principles, abors, more an than any wor 
yet published, The ot eiueaion, viewed thom the it of the ry 
of civilization, is traced Fe its relation with We social, political, tical, and religious condi- 


tions of each creates Price, #1,.50.°. 


Sent, 


,on receipt of rice. 
Normal Sa sinie Renting Gircles, 


ae terms made on class supplies, to 


D, APPLETON & 60., Publishers, Kew York, ‘ost, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 





Eclectic Series. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. | 


Announcements. 


(Ready er 1, ) 


The Elements 0: ot Potagoay. ERSON E. WHITE, = ee le Prnctotaess-Subite @ 
A thorough and ical digeussion of the science and y. 12mo., Meat 
cloth. Introduct Se price, $ 
Moat URFEY’S ORD LIstT. 
SGD Hae R00 wands Som: Seas 8 Primer ~~ f- lessons as found in 
successive lessons in the books. "Pronunciation indi diacritical marks; the words 
aivited into syllables; silent letters cancelled a pee F lables marked. 16mo,, 80 pp. 
troduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


By M. BB Teelneps R, author of Hi 
the elemen entary forms of speech With ob littne 
‘usely Iustrated 


) — May 20c. 


ECLECTI< Cc D LAN GUAGE LESSONS. 
om children 


Fall cloth, 12mo. 


reference as sible to t 
Introduction and ‘Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Free to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. Van Antwérp, 


criptive Catalogue is now ready. 
Wurre, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, 


& Co.’s néw complete des- 


Bragg 
It is illustrated with alae * of Drs. MoGurrey, Ray, 
HUYLER, Riprars, and 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,. }2220: 


inut Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Bond Street, ys =. 
8 Hawley Street, Bost 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


_No, \G)' 1102 Walnat Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to sper 
and Greek as m 


ice to Teachers, @1,1 


Sarvent's St Ss 
Histories, Teancees? 8 French 


tbe learned red otherwise eat cnuily an nd a delightfully Sour year 
‘gn Seta, OSs. ‘uren ivy, liomer’s Ti 
easive 


ee maipemaby Latin 
r. he 
ve Thad, Gout es John, ano 


Latin Srenes: adapted to the Intecrlinear Series of Classics 
Frost’s American ‘Risicten Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s $2!.ol 


Series,etc. 
§2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





THE BEST BOOKS 
Reading Circles. 


HISTORY. 


Histories of Rome Greece. England, 
Prance and Germary. By 
LOTTE M. Yonae. Price of each, $1.50. 


History of the American Enapie. By 
ARTHUR GILMAN.’ Price, $!.50. 
CIVIL GOVERNMEN r. 
How We Are Governed. By Anna L. 
Dawes. Price, $1.50. 
ENGLISH LITERATU RE. 
Masterpieces in Eng ish ! iterature. 
By Homer B. SpraGue. Price, $2.00. 


es Hamlet. By Homer 
Price in paper 45 cents ; 





B. SPRAGUE. 
cloth, 65 cents. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers, By A. 


C. Mason, | Price, $1.00. 
By 


bas 3g 's Method iu 
F. Louts SOLDAN, os, Prion, 80 cents. 


The Interstate Publis Publishing Company 


CHICAGO : 
30 Paap a, 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


HELPS TO LITERATURE STUDY. 


Outline Statics in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier, their 
Pc ems 10 cents. 
Ou'line ‘Studise Poetry ane Prose of Jame 
Kussell Lowell. 31 cents 
Ten Great Novels. Te.dee for Clubs and 
23 pages. 1. cents. 
Brown and of for 


ning 
Coitdren, Teachers ad yr ez meee, 
be A the Gekation ot of 
Classes in Morerare gt 5 cents. 
The he ee pamphlets, post-paid, 50 cents. Address 
Cuaries A. Kerr & Co . 175 Dearborn st , Chicago. 





sf eS 





TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


Incorporated under the Laws of New Vork. 


1 Wanted. Given, 
. a York. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
we A or in the Social Circle, Dit on & Co’s 
Musc are an unfailing source of en- 
tertainment. 


Vocal, 

Minstrel Songs, Old and New. $2.00 

College Songs, (With new popularsongs) 50c. 

War Songs, (Grand Army and Patriotic) 50c. 

Choice Vocai Duets, $1.00 

American Ballad COli'n 50c. 
The last is a large she Spepete sine book, and all 


con just the songs that the time pass 
Sortley in hotel parlors, boat rides end excursions. 


For Piano. 


Pine C'assics. | Moderately difficult and 





For Summer Reading, thcre is nothing more 
Select tony trish ane oa fascinatt than 


of we vols. 25). 
te a | 


ical Romance, $1.50 


Mozart’s Koman 81.50 
The Sopraco, a Musical 1,00 
, With various lives of the great tone 
valuable as as interesting, 


masters, are most 
and should be in every public library. 


‘OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Zssaying —Botany 
The Calculas—Chemistry —Drawing 
Electricity —Geometry—Mathematics 
Mochanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 
Engineering—Steam Engine—Architecture, 
dc. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Sat Cunitgnes Gae specimen ctiasisdbuasaatestindbed 








mentioning 





Bearers 


unicating 








JUS 


Barnes’ New 


Two BOO 

Barner’ Elementa 

Barnes’ Complete 

The object in view in th f these 
which afterall ihe Treest Boomenny 





Great a Se pe Be RR oe 
ayant tenes = 3 
of the lnrwest cliien ance = “a ly howe 
oO ale v: 
Standard Comparative. Latitede, 


of Lyf Rovtantion. istances 
frayed ip ieudey Lowlands time by rail or ieemer, High- 
Princ cipal Seaports, and 

Montes are all shown. 


PUBLISHED: 
eographical Course. 


Geography. 
eography. 


TAKE COMPLETE 


Areas, I levations, and Daspeewtusee Heads 
Seale of D 


A. S. A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


K SER(LES, 

& .co 
1.25 

books was not ce much Cheapness as Perfection, 


Cloth, 
ee 


GHROGRAPTIY. 

Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
Areas, is an — feature of the book. Syn- 
opsis, Topical Reviews and Language — 
sons are given at the end of each chapter. 
Bulletin of Kece: t Discoveries anc _a-- 
of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
brought up to cate with every new edition. 

In the Appendix are given Areas, Populations, 
Heights of Mountains Length of Kivers, 
and Proneuncing Vocabulary. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





VALUABLE 


in the Pri 


Body. pree 
i—Lessons in Plants, price 
R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Cogtury, ua Se 

whatever their merits, were 

tutely perfect. There was somethin 
answered every quence that was fe ana 

thelr answers were Cy ~ as — 

yers or mathematicians 


Grammar Schc 


of 


oro 
to them. 
and = t 


Department of 
1.00, Pupil’s in e100. cents. 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL'S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELtzanernu P. Peapopy. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50. 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, A Transcript of Lessons 


»0l No. 49, New York City. 
Paut li—The ABC 


Part i—The Human 
Reader, price 20 cents. 


the methvds uscd in this school :—“ The results 


ing. The intelicctual drill of the children was abso- 
preter-naturai in the readiness with which they 


They exploded as soon as they were touched : and 
as if they had been revised by a committec of law- 


d learn how it is done. 





CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ -Feolke’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Bourds, 25 cents. 
Ada we ren ranging from ten years cid 

down 0 lisping infancy, and suited to every oc- 
casion in ich the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Keady. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
Gontafn Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 
a wi variety of short, and simple 
es, all new and origina and suited to 
the. perm of children from five to fifteen 
“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springfield, Ii. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children trom ten to 

fifteen of age. 

**We can commend this work with confidence 
ascalculated to elevate and urif; the tastes of 
those for whom it is design ournal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 

The above books sold by all bookrellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHU.ADELPHIA, PA. 
©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 





The Latest—The Best. 


xpraadly for schon use and adapted 
of Geographies. 


Prepared e 
to any series 





Size uniformly 54x6> inches, mounted on strong 
«.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


importers and W Educational Booksellers, 


yous 4 Menon + OTe ~~ 
15 Street, Hosion. 


ASH For School Books. 


ASH For Books of Eeory Description. 


ASH For 
Ww. J. WHEDON, 
Wheto Dealer in § in os area 


Poole GES. 





Bookr. 
ork 











feeds acer denier de et tee 
Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, 





IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues, 
We furnish Gratis on application : 


Catalogue of Edurational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids, 


Catalogues of Beoks for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also S'andurd and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 
and French's, 


Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
and Franklin Square. 


Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sont by mat, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, 
Address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN 8ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


Advene: d Class-B ok of British History. 12mo. 


$1.75 
Senior « lass-Book of British History. 1zmo, cloth, 1.25 
ish Empire. 12mo, c - 100 
Alstory. With copi- 
ous questions. 12mo. cloth , 
Outlines of General History. 12mo, cloth. 
H.story of Rome 120, cloth. . 
His of Greece. 12mo, cloth 
Great Event« of Hisw 
A Christian Era til 


History of ‘English Literature. 
graphical Sketches. 


MACMILLAN & (CO 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 





73 
150 
» 7 


. from the ‘Pezinning of 
the Present Time. i2mo, 


. 


1 
In a Series of —, 
i2mo, clo a 





Auxley’ ~ any L in Elem. Physiology....@1.10 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. .... 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in . Chemistry....... 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry -70 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic 40 
Stewart's Lossons in ———y Physics.......... 1,10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.... 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Preas’ s American Text-Books on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MAS UFACTURERS OF 


PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS. 


CH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLE 





are. WopELs have been special es ned es ime 
teac of Form and Dra’ ~ a @ 
mar Pebopls. consist of oth 80 Solids ds and i Tablets 


ade with 
jana, be beauty = 
have 


| a carefully — 


— = for ac 
fure 
been adop od by the ional en of prtoee. They and 
are absolutely the correct 
of Form and eewine in 25 stage, and especially 
particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


4 
























SAMPLE BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, post-paid, on 
recelpt of 10 cents, Ask for 
Nos. 71 and 107. 
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SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE re 


Taken in time will 
save many a dollar, 
many a day of illness, 
and will, moreover, 


Scienck’s 
keep the blood pure, 
Mandrake Pills (ye ree active, te 


brain clear, thus en- 


suring Perfect Health 


_ SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS! 


DR. SCHENCK’S Book on tel 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR one D 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE LRESS AND MAN. 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA 
TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883, 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 iNCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74€. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 





FULL AN DCOMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


- GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET 

PITOH-A-RING, RING-TOSS 

BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, 
POOL, ETC., ETC. 


LAWN- 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF 


GOODS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE. | 


FUL ATTENTION. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 


READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


STATEN ISLAND 





Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. | 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (0, 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. | or 

7 North th oo Nigga 
RS Clean and Refinish Goods, Mad 
seers reabee "as 


Cireular and Price List. 





THE. PUBLISHERS’. DESK. 


‘*Now, when common schools are be- 
coming universal, it is a more obvious 
duty to select with greater care the text- 
books and dictionaries best to the 
wants of American youth. isan all- 
important rye he Should never be 
regarded selecting the best 
Ptelsoation in teaching the 





sources of 
English child his mother- e, much 
have been accomplished way of 
removing the stum! locks in the road 


to Jearning. ney re 
with jealous oe Chaucer’s ‘ well of Eng- 
lish undefiled’, is clearly best adapted for 
the purpose indicated. In making a cor- 
rect conclusion the first thing necessary is 
to avoid the so-called dictionaries whose 
chief —_ of excellence, as announced 
i i are bulk and the 
taining of thousands of words not in- 
cluded in previous dictionaries. In this, 
as in other questions where doubt arises, 
it is well to accept the testimony of those 
men of lofty character and learning 
who give their entire lives to the study 
and use of . It is known that 
Worcester’s has long been considered the 
a di ~ tn pa lish lan- 
such eminent p ilologists as 
March, pile entists as Agassiz, such 


that i paling ste is Seika standard of the Na- 
tional Office at Washington.”— 
New York Rotning Post. 


It is fairly surprising how little is known 
on subjects most important to be under- 
stood. The vague and mistaken ideas 
— concerning so vital a matter as 
esight remind one forcibly of 

that apothegm ee, the late Josh Billings to 
the effect that, ‘‘ it is better to know less 
than know so much that ain’tso.” The 
truth of this remark is strongly impressed 
upon one by a perusal of a little book, en- 


titled, ‘‘Speetacles and Ey foaete ” Pub- 
lished by Messrs. James & Co., 
of Philadelphia, the ech PARP. ape opticiane 


The timeliness of this little book was 
never greater than at present. When new 
2mployments, amusements, and fashions 
are continually increasing the exactions 
laid upon the eyes; added to this, the 
enormous circulation of cheap, and, for 
the most part, poorly ted literature, 
pa a reasonab.e understanding of the 

ject of the utmost moment. 

“— students, readers, and professional 
workers ought to take care to inform 
pee of the ne a 
requ na met pair of spectacles 
or eyeglasses, thus making themselves 
7 ndent of itinerant mountebanks., 

is end we urgently advise intelli- 
pA ple to address the publishers of 
this little work, at 924 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


All teachers of advanced ideas are inter- 
ested in historical literature—partic- 
ularly when this is thrown into the form 
of practical, available class-books. <A 
favorably recognized series of this descrip- 
tion is that known as Collier's Histories, 

ublished by Messrs. Thomas Nelson & 
ms, of 42 Bleecker street, New York. 
This series includes several class-books of 
British History ; Outlines of General His- 
tory ; Great Events of , from the 
oe Sl the Christian till the 
Present e ; A History of English Lit- 
erature, in a Series of , ical 
Sketches: and Histories of Rome and 
Greece. These all have a well-earned 
reputation. 


A recent writer in one of the leading 
etropolitan dailies has said of the Bur- 
lington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R.: 
“For thoroughness of equipment, pre- 
cision of time, attention to comfort of 
the peennest: there is no road so satis- 
—- as the me a gh - its 
line;. a station and a time-card tell the 
hour, _It. shows everywhere.the effect of 


The Bur route runs two trains 
daily between Chicago or Peoria and Kan- 
sas City or Atchison, making direct con- 
nection at the latter points for Topeka; it 
is the only line ng Pullman Sleepers 
from Chicago to Topeka. 

See that your tickets to the National 


at Topeka 


- | Educational Association meeting 
read via the C. B. & Q. Se 


Peoria. They can be obtained at re- 
a rates by members of the above as- 


sociation of coupon ‘ticket 
a4 ory ited States or Canada. 
further information 


the 
Burlington Route, address ‘Perceval Low- 
Te Chives, pane agent, C. B, & Q. 








Tk MAN- 


= ‘W® UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
a 








EEdror. [Bjoremus on 


Tower Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 

soap may be made. I, therefore, cordial Socdially coum 

ment to indies and t the comme in 
employment your 

soap over any adulterated orice. 





toilet 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 


Toilet, Bath and Infants. The Creat banter Island Route 








prov 
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1 ve sats of patos 
of Rock Island 
Ine ee Boe 
2 Flags Jace | Fim Ay, yy uae cos in the United States and Canada or any 
La J 
Price List Sent Free. R. R.OABLE, re pee CHICAGO, { =. $T Kor 8 
Through sleeping - 
car daily, NEW BINAGAPOLS Eon Claire 
YORK to st WKS CON 
LOUIS, NEW ™ I 8 A du ay 
YORK to CHICA- Suse oo 1cH N 
GO, and BOSTON a 
to 8ST. LOUIS. ork — —s 
T Ww 
RECLINING are 
CHAIR CARS ve by rnd 4 a : 
FREE are run be. ce onan Sem Oo 
tween CHICAGO [ait ag - a os he, Pee 
AND KANSAS a Sr MON ae Oo 2 a a 
CITY, and st. [= Oe nt en) “ln, Be ~ ~ 
LOUIS and KAN- r ty Myo vd 
SAS CITY on all Py oe &, — I I N i IMOWERATH 
5 i? incen 
trains. v% ae ae ee Louis V 
Connections a1} : 2 
made in Uni-n De- . . ABAS 
pots. No transfers. | MI ie) u'R Si SH ROUTE 
A. trip tickets. } 
erie asen — at all Wavasn Loo i wt Siegle Fare. i'euchers will see vy tue avove Map 
that is the most direct r ute for To-eku from Michigan, Ohio, Ind ana, and 


the Kast, = hey should get time tables and all other information from 

£3 sf yowrse, Se. mT PR McBEATH N.E.P.A. * A lark Str et e-FD. 
eCL n Street, Bost: 08 Clar et, Chicago, 

7 South Merrick St., Phila, Pa. Tass. on, | Tilinoi .. 8) 

A. M. BRECKENRIDGE, C.P.A, 


¥. CH 20 G.P. &T.A. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


t. Louis, Mo. 


H. B. MeCLELLAN. G.E.A. 
323 Broadway, N. Y. 


Teachers and others visiting ing Culoneo. who like the best of food and plenty of it at rea- 
bie rates, should not fail to visit 


BROCK WAY & MILAN’S 





Established 
154, 156, 158 & 160 SOUTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
Six Doors south of Madison. 


EXTRACT FROM BILL OF FARE. 





DINNER: 
Baked White Fish.... ........ 15; Roast Mutton ................ 15: Mutton Pot Pie................ 15 
SNES TRIIIID, ares oo wos Gus nies lo + “RS Gree 15; Veal Pot Pie................... 15 
Salt Mackeral... ............. 16 MGUDS cobs ostecbe onet 15} Pork and Beans... ... ........ 15 
ais bo cette espares at 15 } Boiled Ham. EL, 9 « <occcaucinecsteetentets 5 
Roast Beef........ ........... 161 Beef Tomgue.:........ ....... 15 Pudding Deancinilced st anbash alles 5 
BREAKFAST AND TEA: 
Small Steak................... a OE Rene 15 SMa on ence sees! ob dlusnse 5 
=a... aakfest Beose!..2 er oe is 
Mutton Chops................. 15 | Salt Pork Broiled............. Bb Sait Mackeral............. ..... 15 
Liver and @acon..............45\ lake Trout’... oc” — Serambled Eggs................15 
Seating capacity, five hundred. The abo ve prices incl side a joy AH wh 
made welcome, and yeucrally call again. B: OONWaY @ MILAN. whe open wesve 









TIDINGS TO ALL! 


oo meen og 





offered. pon pg Bee nog 
pew ey ee 


GLADE: orders for our calcbrated eas and ¢ 


Gold Sot Dane Moss Rose Dinner {bet or white Gouin 
Sia eee ae 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


ne mate. 


TEA. pe tay 
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AYER’S 


YER’S act directly on the digestive 

PILLS organs, promoting a health- 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi- 
cating disease. These Pills contain no 
mercury, or other dangerous dtug. **For 
the past two years I was troubled, con- 
stantiy, with pain fm the side and back. 
My stomach was also in a disordered con- 
dition. After taking many remedies, 
without relief, I tried Ayer’s Pills, by the 
use of which, for only a few weeks, I was 
cured. — T. T. Sampson, Winona, Minn. 


YER’S are far superior, as a cathar- 

PILLS tic, to any that are furnished 
by the pharmacopeia. —Geo. P. Spencer, 
M. D., Unity, N. H. **I have taken 
Ayer’s Pills for twen‘ty years, and am sat- 
isfied that, had it not been for them; I 
should not now be alive. By their use I 
have been enabled to avoid the bilious 
digeases peculiar to this elimate.—M. 
Johnson, Montery, Mexico. 


YER’S have been used in my family | 
We}; 


PILLS for over thirty years. 
find them an excellent medicine in fevers, 
eruptive diseases, and al! bilious troubles, 
and seldom eall a physician. They Ree 
almost the only pilis used in our neighbor- 
hood, and never fail to give perf rfect! 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PILLS. 


YER’S are sugar-coated, safe and 

PILLS pleasant to take, prompt in 
their action, and invaluable for the relief 
and cure of Headache and Constipation. 
**For several months I suffered from 
Headache, without being able to remove 
the ‘trouble by medical treatment. I 
finally began taking Ayer’s Pills, deter- 
mined to give them a fair trial. They 
benefited me very much, and specdily 
effected a complete cure.—Mrs. Mary 
Guymond, Flint Village, Fall River, Mass. 

YER’S cured mie of Dyspepsin after 

PILLS I had given up all hope of 
being well again. I was sick for a num- 
ber of years with this complaint, suffering 
also from Headache, Dizziness, Loss of 
Appetite, Indigestion, and Debility, and 
was unable to works Ayer’s Pills were 
recommended to me. I took them, and, 
in one month, was completely cured.— 
Roland L. Larkin, Harlem, N, Y 


YER’S are 2 sure cure for Liver 

PILLS Complaint. For months I 
uffered from this disorder, and was, fora 
long time, under medical treatment for it, 
but grew worse continually. Nothing 
seemed to help me until I finally began 
taking Ayer’s Pills. After using four 
boxes of this medicine, my health was 





satisfaction. — Redmond C. Comly, Row 
Landing, W. Feliciana Parish, La. 


AYER’S PILLS. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druggists. 


restored. — E. L. Fulton, Hanover, N. H. 








TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





owan’s EXCH 4» 


q? Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


a phes Professors, Teacaers, Gove 
aime, © etc.., is te Schools, 


Onpyiats and ¢ Gusher mio 
AMERICAN 


BEST TEACHERS, AND FOREIGN. 


for Families, Schools, and 


£. 
— 
9 Fifth Ave., 








Texas Teachers’ 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 
WILKINS & WcGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES hk ae 
AB Watking, Pb. “albany, N B. M. Baker 
State Supt. Austin, T 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges 


B. E. 








American School Institute, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


with competent teachers, in every ate 4 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
Circular and application form sent free. 
A, B. FARNNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The followin some Boience, Slate Normal Sh this Agenc 
Professor of pry ted .- Se ew Pulte N.Y } & ue $100 Pro Las iy a 
of Mat te Normal School, Shi 
1600; ee whe eaee O hast 5, $1300; Ho Hainer 
(900; ay eset $1200) Port He Wy $1200 ; “Male Asistant, Brookly, N. ¥.. 
ssistants, Broo tiard Se: $600, and man. others. 
ae ts 00 Geleene Ban wo wing bs dein tb aude oon! Send » tor clsoular ema bie 


W. D. EKEERR Secretary, 16 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 


‘TMasually succops¢ul tn au mcy and has been un 
Se eee ing teacbers with po- 


secured the Pro- 
sang sects ME 
to sity ot Towa. oa. 5 rt TRIPP, re ver— 
tes jals to 
monia 1 BLA ean, Pa. 
Reliable pana 
Prom for rae, oe 
— ae Zea semeoies wie 


leges. 

r 

Scueel Peaseste os Seat ane-anll, Wtockaal 
Kindergarten Material ete. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 EB. 17th Bt., bet. and 4th Ave., 








New York City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ aeons 





VACATION rable = 
Geese MMB o'So. esas 


ine ge 


. TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
Sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees. wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








i 
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anes Bees & 
— envibte colese Is 
y to pee A 
‘ving business in Chicago. 
ee ee Se oeen Cocly 
for cleanliness, good cooking, and with 


wr cane 


I. 


e-prices. A visit will fanen tes 
you, 

The Rev. Sam Jones whoops up the boys 
sometimes and rakes them te ry about 
their gambling and frolice. * Oh, 
I’ve been all there, boys. I know all 

about i Bulge A A heed ym 
dance boys. But when I wanted to 
get a eee 
with a good ws quit pp ew 5 
gam ;and Id idol ap to © bel -room 
to get my wife, but I went to a er- 


meeting and I got a good one.” Id 
this in Texas, and when he returned to his 

ing-house his landlady, who had 
heard remarks, said: “‘I don’t blame 
you, Brother Jones, but poor Sister Jones, 
where did she go to get her husband ” 
They say this is the only time he has been 
floored since he quit drinking. 


IMPORTAN f, 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 


Baggage and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, Opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 


600 ey OD 
million at $Land upwards perday. Euro- 
pean Plan, vator. Restaurant supiiied with 

best. orse Cars, st and elevated rail- 
roads to all Families can live tetter for 
less money at Grand Union apes than at any 
other hotel in the city 


An exchange argues that ‘distilling alco- 
hol cannot be so very bad, since it has been 
the custom of all nations from the carliest 
recorded time. The writer has a good 
case, but while he was about it he should 
have said a good word for sin, which dates 
back to the 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING OTRDE thesis 9! 8) 


ross. be used for CHILD 

HES the CHILD, KOFTENS the GUMS, allays 
all CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST R 
EDY FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 


** William, have you given Fido —— 
meat this morning?’ ‘No, ma’am; 
th t he’d had too much last night. 

bit a piece out of Mr. Smith s leg. 


Glenn's Sulphar Soap neals and beautifies, uéo. 
GermanCorn Remover 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Sc. 


Samuel Flower has been confirmed by 
the senate as assistant treasurer at New 
Orleans. Samuel is one of the Flowers 
Schools | that—zip! Who threw that brick? 
BOUNTIFUL NATURE AFFORDS NO FINER SPECI- 


Fic for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that is 
clear! ae by the action upon the — af- 


He 


th eruptions or ulcerous oe of that 
supreme purifier. as well as beautifier of the skin, 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


Many a foreigner has made name and 
fame in this country. What would Co- 
lumbus have amounted to if it hadn't 
been for America ? 


ni says: I listen =e online 
eet. e t the s fetes 
doesn’t tackle to him kindly. ” 


We've just counted up that we have 
saved several hundred by smoking 
the pipe instead of cigars; but where is it? 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work tt for i6c. 
A ed me oni) 2h gn om ~ «fl 


Sin the 
Bas ee for 


ion ook. tor thee Beata ™ pe. 
tn Work Watertats, for 10c. 

in (kT LE for 42-%c. (BA) 
Address J. F. I8G 











er: eee ° 
f Losses 
Site ee Onesie wand Claims, 


arnt ost o0 








TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
of and we will make an offer for cash or 








visting ort 


Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
‘almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dared by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE": DEAF 


THE 


apt ay ~y pagzeves Cushioned Ear Drums perf 

ring, and perform the work i tee 

Saserat y Ae im. always in position, but invisible to 
ats) ers heard ditt rotly,, oe ‘ot 

even w vs netly © refer to those us- 

( them. bend for tihustrated book with testimonials 





ng them. 
oe aaron, Broadway. N.Y. Mention this paper 


FIN ANCIAL. 
NETO RS Ersinear “report ‘of “fas 














Mf — ~— ve Lawrence, Kan, 
second week of every month. - 
bs «bis ater, at 7 to 12 wer cent. Nota dollar lost. = 


6" Flo S2lo 


ve, 
up ante 


a. & Towasine Tneorrevated, with a 
S50 000 Srancues at Huron and M 
r sete.» Morte Farm Loans in nd a Finns , Da 
ee. © ond Neb., rimel pal and satervece @ Guar 
re goon abs Gane oend 
1 Company ay n eors, secured. Mo € 
hte \Misrenmute x oe Ue 
Nm. Irate It oo yo E Certificates of Deposit att 
> cent. interest. Write = pamphlet and re arent fe 
ome Office, Emmeitsburg, sent 
E.s. Gouna, Pres., 160 Nassan 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED.for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


er LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND BEART, 


. By John B. Gough. . 








mor and. paints «Bright, pur, aot bef, Gastting inten, 
gu humor and Ps. pare ull of 
sight to all, 45 it is added 
ee eA ot Me, Gs voy Rev, LYMAN Ai 
TT, 1000 orate Sen omen. $100 
6 ® month ar. ance no hindrance as We 


Betra Terms ot Write for to 
eL. D. WORTHING N & OO. Martford, Venn ® 


WILSONIA 








100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt. 


The most successful appliance in the world fo. 
fs treatment of Nervous De » 

heuma 
D ases 0! neys and Diges 
tive Organs, Bick Headache, and allt troubles arig 
ing from insufficient impure blood, 


S OS o> 
Lod re 


Lum 


x 
aT ZZ VEN, mane 
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Everywhere 


Successful! 











RYS 


NEW 


ut 


HIES 


THE 


Leading @ pk Shas e Standard Series: 


GENERAL OR PARTIAL USE 


IN EVERY STATE OF THE UNION. 


APPROVED AS OFTEN AS EXAMINED. 


Scholars are delighted with them. 
Best Teachers prefer them. 


Parents become interested in them. 
School Boards adopt them. 


Scientific : Methodical : Interesting : Instructive : Valuable. 


SEND FOR THEM. IF NOT LIKED THEY MAY BE RETURNED AND YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 


Remitted to us will bring by return | mail.a set of mays New 
oe hies. Two Book Series, viz. 


Elementary ” and ‘‘ Revised 

”” This offer is made to Senhions for pe of what is 

pee ro the most widely popular series of Geographies 
now extant. 


Satary s Revised Physical Geography, 


For students in Natural Sciences. A book of ualed interest and popularity. To be 
found in Libraries and best Schools in every section of the country. Specimens, $1.20. 


Gildersiceve’s Latin. 
The Cleienens Sh OS this series makes Latin a refreshing study. Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s works are not only highly esteemed in the best foe mee schools of 


America, i eee commended by the most nguished scholars 
of England and y: Hon can fail of friding what will repay him for an 
examination of these books. 


Latin Primer, 75 cents; Latin Grammar, $1.00; 
Reader, 90 cents; 
Clarendon Dictionary. 
A gros favorite. Gives words in current use. Pronunciation made easy by phon- 
etic re-spe ry epee Contains words of “eye or Capegngenney Ear “ to consult ; 
and of highest authority. Specimens, 45 





Easy Algebra. 


This is a little work by Prof. C.S. VgnaBLe, of bn University of Virginia. It is the 
most popular and useful primary mathematical work issuéd for a long time. Teachers 
commend it for being what Ooze want, and all they want,of algebra. iti a majority of 
schools. Specimens, 80 cen 


Other Popular Text-Books. 


Holmes’ Readers. Johnston & Browne's English Lit- 
Venable’s Arithmetics. erature. 

Holmes’ New U. 8. History. Perrin’s Cwsar’s Civil War. 
Carter’s General History. De Vere’s French Books. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that should be in every school. The set 
consists. of eight m from 26 x 34 to 80 x 48 in size, and very convenient. Nothing 
better in their line. "Furnished at the low price of $10.00'a set. 








Send name for Circulars’ and Price Lists. Special terms /for Introduction. as 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., N. Y. 








